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Alaska: Rt. Rev. Dr. Peter T. Rowe. 

Arizona: Rt. Rev. Julius W. Atwood. 

Asheville: Rt. Rev. Dr. Junius M. 
Horner. 

Eastern Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Theo- 
dore P. Thurston. 

Eastern Oregon: Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert 


L. Paddock. 

Honolulu: Rt. Rev.. Dr. Henry B. Res- 
tarick. 

Idaho: Rt. Rev. Dr. James B. Fun- 
sten. 


Kearney: Rt. Rev. George A. Beecher. 
Nevada: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry Robin- 


son. 

New Mexico: The Presiding Bishop 
in Charge. 

North Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. Cameron 
Mann. 

North Texas: Rt. Rev. Edward A. 
Temple. 


MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 
I. AT HOME 


Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr. Francis K. 
Brooke. 

Porto Rico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. _ 
Knight, Bishop-in-charge. 

Philippine Islands: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Brent. 

Salina: Rt. Rev. Dr. Sheldon M. Gris- 
wold. 

San Joaquin: Rt. Rev. Louis Childs 
Sanford. 

South Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. George 
Biller, Jr. 

Southern Florida: Rt. Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam -G. Gray. 

Spokane: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lemuel H. 
Wells. 

Wtah-a ee cve lr 
Spalding. 

Western Colorado: Rt. Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Brewster. 

Wyoming: Rt. Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S. 
Thomas. 


Franklin S. 


Though not a missionary district the Panama Canal Zone has been placed under the care of the 
Bishop of Cuba. 


II. ABROAD 


Brazil: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lucien L. Kin- 
solving. 

Cape Palmas: Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel D. 
Ferguson. 


Cuba: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. Knight. 


Hankow: Rt. Rev. Dr. Logan H. 
Roots. 


Kyoto: Rt. Rev. Dr. H. St. George 
Tucker. 

Mexico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 

Shanghai: Rt. Rey. Dr. Frederick R. 
Graves. 

Tokyo: Rt. Rev. Dr. John McKim. 

Wuhu: Rt. Rev. Dr. Daniel T. Hunt- 
ington. 


III 


Haitien Church: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. Knight, Bishop-in-charge. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE SPIRIT. OF MISSIONS 


N order to give our subscribers efficient service it is requested that subscriptions 
be renewed as promptly as possible after expiration notices are received. 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Subscriptions 
will be discontinued unless renewed. Upon the wrapper with each address is a 
note of the time when the subscription expires. Changes are made on the fifteenth 
of each month. For subscriptions received later changes appear the following month. 
TOME EMOLERG Y 

HE Clergy are requested to uotify “The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York,” of changes in their post-office addresses in order that 

the Board’s publications may be correctly mailed to them. 


CONCERNING WILLS 


T is earnestly requested that inquiries be made concerning Wills admitted to 
probate whether they contain bequests to this Society, and that information of 
all such bequests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. In making 

bequests for missions it is most important to give the exact title of the Society, thus; 
I give, devise, and bequeath to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for the use of the 
SOClELV sees as If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some par- 
ticular department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For the 
Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For Foreign Mis- 
sions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work Among Colored People,” 
or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in China,” etc. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY REVIEW 
OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


Vout. LXXVIII 


Hay, 1913 


THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


LSEWHERE in this issue there is 
told in letters the pitiful tale of dis- 


may and disaster which followed, 
strangely enough, 
Storm and upon the brightness 


Flood of Easter Day. The 


wreck-strewn path 
left by the tornado which swept through 
the city of Omaha, the surging floods 
which overwhelmed vast portions of 
Ohio and Indiana, wrought havoc al- 
most inconceivable. While it is true that 
our Church did not suffer beyond others 
in these misfortunes, and while we have 
cause for thankfulness that the death 
roll of our members is small and the 
destruction of our property not over- 
whelming, it is also true that our breth- 
ren of the Middle West greatly need 
our instant sympathy and aid. There are 
churches to be restored; everywhere fur- 
nishings have been defaced and de- 
stroyed; and, worst of all, the resources 
‘of the members of our congregations 
have been drained or extinguished. 
Many must struggle bitterly in the next 
few months to obtain the merest liveli- 
hood. If the services of the Church are 
to go on, help must be given. 

The Churchman has started a relief 
fund, Mr. George Gordon King con- 
senting to act as its treasurer. In addi- 
tion considerable sums have been sent 
direct to the Board. All these funds 
will be disbursed by Bishop Lloyd and 


Mr. King in consultation with the bishops 
of the dioceses needing aid. As yet only 
a fraction of what will be necessary has 
been received. That Church people 
throughout the nation will respond 
generously in such an emergency we do 
not for a moment doubt. This word is 
spoken, not so much to stir up sym- 
pathy, as to indicate a practical way in 
which it may be made effective. 

It has been said frequently that had 
the Church in the East given adequate 
aid to the struggling dioceses of the Mid- 
dle West seventy-five years ago, this 
Church would have been much more 
generally than is the case to-day, the 
Church of the American people. How- 
ever this may be, here is an opportunity 
for the Church in the prosperous East 
to aid the Church in a portion of the 
Middle West to recover itself and to 
win new victories for the Kingdom of 
God. Thirty congregations, hitherto 
not only self-supporting, but contrib- 
uting to the general mission work of the 
Church, will be unable to support their 
clergy for several months—possibly for 
a year or more. Are there thirty par- 
ishes in the East or elsewhere, each of 
which will agree to adopt one of these 
clergy for a year, provide for his salary 
in the parish budget and send him a 
monthly check? Particulars may be ob- 
tained from the office of the Board of 
Missions. 
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AR more truly than is the case with 

most of those who sit upon the 
thrones of the world, John Pierpont Mor- 
gan was a man of 
power. It is signi- 
ficant of the possi- 
bilities which exist 
in our republic that a simple citizen who 
wore no title, who was neither general, 
doctor, professor nor prelate, should 
have achieved a prominence so conspic- 
uous and a place so pre-eminent that 
princes and kings and popes (if there 
be more than one) hastened to bear 
testimony to his greatness and extend 
sympathy to those bereaved by his 
death. 

The character of Mr. Morgan has 
been analyzed and his praises sounded 
by many pens and tongues. It is for us 
to emphasize particularly what he was 
as a conspicuous layman of the Epis- 
copal Church. In the first place, be- 
yond all doubt Mr. Morgan was a relig- 
ious man. He was deeply devoted to his 
parish, St. George’s, New York, and 
gave, in its vestries and committees, con- 
scientious personal service. He was a 
’ regular church attendant. It was char- 
acteristic of his habit of life that his 
last public appearance was in attendance 
upon the Easter service of the American 
church in Rome. For a long term of 
years Mr. Morgan was a diocesan dele- 
gate to the General Convention. He 
took the matter seriously and was al- 
ways to be found in his place when the 
House of Deputies was in session. It 
was no small thing for a man involved 
in worldwide interests such as his to 
give three solid weeks to that work. 

Of his gifts and philanthropies we do 
not speak. Perhaps no man knows what 
they really were. That he gave largely 
in ways which were unknown, as well 
as in those matters which came to the 
public notice, is beyond doubt. 

In 1891 Mr. Morgan was elected a 
member of the Board of Missions and 
served for ten years, at the end of which 
time he felt himself compelled to resign. 
His gifts to the missionary work in re- 
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cent years have largely been made either 
directly to the missionary bishops or 
through the missionary agencies of his 
own parish, — 

Mr. Morgan was a member of the 
committee under whose supervision the 
Church Missions House was erected. It 
was largely due to him that the building 
is as good as it is. Had it not been for 
his vision and generosity the building 
would have been conceived and executed 
on a scale wholly inadequate to present 
needs. 

Whatever the final verdict of history 
with regard to Mr. Morgan, he was un- 
questionably a great man, and in the ma- 
turing of that greatness the religious 
influences exerted through the Church 
of his fathers played no unimportant 
part. He has passed to that rest where 
the great and small lie down together, 
and into the presence of Him to whom 
“nothing is great and nothing is small 
but the doing of His will.” This truth 
we believe Mr. Morgan recognized, and 
counted the things which make for char- 
acter as being after all the great things 
of life. 


ABLES from Peking announce that 
an appeal has been made by the 
Chinese Government to all the Christian 
churches in China 
to unite in a day of 
prayer on Sunday, 
April 27, that the 
nation may be guided to a wise solution 
of the critical problems now before it. 
There could be no more convincing evi- 
dence of the extraordinary changes that 
have taken place in the Chinese life and 
especially in the attitude of Chinese offi- 
cialdom since the revolution of 1911. 
The appeal has been telegraphed to the 
governors and other high officials of the 
provinces and has been sent to the lead- 
ers of the various Christian missions. It 
has been especially suggested in the ap- 
peal that prayer should be offered in the 
national assembly, for the new govern- 
ment, for the president, soon to be elected, 
for the maintenance of peace, and for 


China’s Day 
of Prayer 
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the selection of strong and virtuous 
men for all offices. The officials 
throughout the empire have been re- 
quested to attend such services as may 
be arranged in observance of this day of 
prayer. 

Can it be doubted that the God of Na- 
tions will regard with fatherly love this 
effort of the leaders of a great people to 
seek divine guidance in this crisis of 
their national life, and will in His su- 
preme wisdom answer those petitions as 
He knows to be best for China and for 
the world? 


LANS are being made by the mission 
boards of several communions for 

a united effort to call the Christian peo- 
ple of the country to 

Missionary larger ventures in 
Plans for 1914 Christian work both at 
home and abroad. It 

is proposed that this should be a sustained 
and comprehensive effort extending over 
a period of years, instead of being 
limited to any one year. This effort is 
to be made under the general super- 
vision and direction of a committee com- 
posed largely of officers of home and 
foreign mission boards, with Bishop 
Lloyd as chairman. It is planned to or- 
ganize at least twenty groups, each in- 
cluding four or five of the leading mis- 
sionary speakers from home and foreign 
fields. Between September, 1913, and 
February, 1914, these groups of speak- 
ers are to visit simultaneously as many 
as possible of the cities and towns in 
the country containing a population of 
more than 5,000, for the purpose of hold- 
ing conventions and conferences similar 
to those held during the national cam- 
paign of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement in 1909-10. The Central 
Committee is fortunate in being able 
to utilize the experience and organi- 
zation of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement for the conduct of the gen- 
eral field work, and of the Missionary 
Education Movement for the more in- 
tensive educational work in preparing 
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for and gathering up the results of the 
conventions and conferences. 


This effort will have 
as one of its ob- 
jects the drawing 
out of larger gifts 
in order that the work undertaken by 
the various home and foreign mis- 
sion boards may be more adequately 
supported. Emphasis will be laid upon 
the principles of Christian stewardship, - 
not only of money, but of life, It 
naturally follows that one of the im- 
portant objects of this undertaking will 
be the deepening of the spiritual life of 
the people of the various communions 
by relating them personally and ade- 
quately to our Lord’s work as expressed 


Life and 
Money 


_in the Mission of the Christian Church. 


It is proposed that the preparatory 
work from September to February shall 
lead up to a simultaneous every-member 
canvass of the congregations of all the 
communions in March, 1914. Many dif- 
ficulties will suggest themselves in car- 
rying out a nation-wide effort such as 
this, but it is believed that the experi- 
ence of at least one communion, which 
last year found that during March it 
was possible to enlist eighty per cent. 
of its congregation in a simultaneous 
every-member canvass, will indicate the 
possibilities of this method. 


The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board 
of Missions consid- 
ered this plan at its 
April meeting and 
unanimously de- 
cided to recommend 
to the meeting of 
the whole Board in May that the Board 
of Missions share in this effort, and au- 
thorize the officers to make such plans 
as may be practicable to secure the full- 
est results of it for the Church’s work. 
If the Board adopts the proposal of the 
Executive Committee particulars con- 
cerning the share of the Church in this 
effort will be made known later. 


The Board of 

Missions and 

the Proposed 
Campaign 
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In the meantime it would be well to 
bear in mind that this ‘campaign, while 
a united effort of the mission boards, 
proposes to do only what was done so 
effectively by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement three years ago. The need 
for more vigorous work on the part of 
all Christian people will be presented at 
general meetings, attended by the mem- 
bers of different communions. When 
the facts have been thus made known, 
the authorities of each communion will 
endeavor to direct the aroused energies 
of the people of that communion 
toward the doing of the work for which 
the particular board of missions is re- 
sponsible. There will be united consid- 
eration of facts and needs, but each 
communion will work, as at present, 
through its own constituted channels. 


ROM the united offering of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in 1910, $5,000 
were set aside for the erection of a dor- 
mitory. for the 
young women stu- 

The George C. dents at St. Augus- 
Thomas Memor-tine’s School, Ral- 
ial at St. Augus-eigh. Any visitor 

tine’s School, to the school can 

Raleigh see at a glance the 

imperative need for 

a new building. The 

present dormitory is an old frame struc- 

ture. Its many years of service are at- 

tested by the hollows worn in the stair- 

treads and floors of the halls, while 

the whole building has the appearance 
of a first-class tinder box. 

Knowing the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent dormitory and the constant danger 
of fire, Mr. Hunter rightly lost no time 
in beginning the erection of the new 
building. He knew that $5,000 would be 
insufficient to complete it, but he hoped 
that when the $5,000 had been put into 
foundations and walls at least another 
$10,000 would be in sight, if not in hand, 
to complete one wing of the building and 
the fire-proof central section. So the 
word went out for the student brick- 
layers to go to work. They have done 
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their part well. Now the $5,000 and 
some additional money have been con- 
verted into an unfinished building whose 
outlines give great promise of a useful 
addition to the St. Augustine’s plant. 
More than that the $5,000 have enabled 
a group of students to earn part of 
their school expenses. That is, St, Au- 
gustine’s has been benefited in two direc- 
tions, and the door of opportunity has 
been opened to a number of young men. 
Could $5,000 do more? 

It was decided to name the building 
the “George C. Thomas Memorial,” be- 
cause of the consistent help given to St. 
Augustine’s by that devoted worker for 
the extension of the Kingdom. Seventy- 
five hundred dollars are still needed to 
complete the building. One layman has 
promised $1,000 provided the remain- 
ing $6,500 are secured. The students 
feel so strongly about the matter, and 
they know so certainly the hopes of the 
principal and his wife that when Mr. 
and Mrs. Hunter the other day reached 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
connection with the school the teachers 
and graduates commemorated the event 
by subscribing $400 toward the comple- 
tion of the dormitory. 

In view of these facts there will be, 
we trust, a general response to the sug- 
gestion made by the women of St. 
Mary’s Church, Staten Island, that as this 
building was begun as a Woman’s Aux- 
iliary enterprise, it should be carried to 
completion by a united effort of the 
parish branches throughout the country. 
St. Mary’s branch will head the list of 
donors. Further gifts should be sent to 
the Board of Missions, marked “Special 
for George C. Thomas Memorial Dormi- 
tory, St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh.” 


S it possible that Church people spend 
more money in a year for the privi- 
lege of looking at motion pictures than 
they give for Church 
extension through 
the Board of Mis- 
sions? Perhaps not. 
Yet here are some suggestive figures 


“Movies” and 
Missions 
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An officer of a large motion picture 
company declares that $500,000 is spent 
daily in the 20,000 moving picture shows 
in this country. This Church has ap- 
proximately one communicant for each 
one hundred of the population. If our 
people contribute one per cent. of that 
daily expenditure they are spending 
$5,000 a day, or $1,825,000 a year. In 
the last fiscal year congregations, indi- 
viduals, Sunday schools and branches 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary sent to the 
Board of Missions $1,010,944 on ac- 
count of the apportionments. In addi- 
tion $208,277 were received in contribu- 
tions for special purposes, or a total of 
$1,219,221 from living donors. To this 
amount might be added the approxi- 
mate $400,000 given in the several dio- 
ceses for diocesan missions, and the 
total of $1,619,221 would still be a 
round $200,000 short of that $1,825,000 
which possibly finds its way from Epis- 
copal pocket books into motion picture 
treasuries. If the figures tell the truth 
what shall we do about it? 


FEW weeks ago William W. Bor- 
den, a young graduate of Yale and 

of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
started for China to 

The Worker begin his life work 
Falls, But the as a _ missionary 
Work Goes On among the Moham- 
medans of the Prov- 

ince of Kansu. While in Cairo study- 
ing Arabic and Mohammedan theology 
under the guidance of Dr. Samuel W. 
Zwemer, he was stricken with sudden 
illness and died on April 9th. Mr. Bor- 
den was of a wealthy Chicago family, 
whose father, dying seven years ago, 
left him several million dollars. While 
at Yale young Borden was a leader in 
religious work and founded and largely 
supported the Yale Hope Mission in 
New Haven, whose object was to min- 
ister to the religious and physical needs 
of unfortunate and outcast men, After 
completing his academic and theological 
course Mr. Borden served for a time as 
one of the secretaries of the Student 
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Volunteer Movement, Through his 
speaking and especially through his life 
and example he has been the means of 
enlisting many college students to de- 
vote their lives to the missionary en- 
terprise. Apparently with unlimited op- 
portunities for effective work ahead of 
him this young Knight of the Cross has 
not been allowed to reach even his 
chosen field of work. ‘God buries His 
workmen, but carries on His work.” 


ISHOP SPALDING, of Utah, has 
consistently refrained from  un- 
friendly controversy with the Mormons 
or bitter denuncia- 

Bishop Spald- tion of their relig- 
ing’s Study of a ious convictions. He 


Mormon Docu- regards many of 
ment them as his friends 
and credits them 


with being as honest searchers after 
truth as he himself tries to be. The 
bishop has recently been conducting an 
inquiry with regard to the reliability of 
Joseph Smith, Jr., as a translator. It 
was Smith who gave to Mormonism The 
Book of Mormon. “If this book be true,” 
Bishop Spalding declares, “it is next to 
the Bible the most important book in the 
world.” This is a fact appreciated by 
the members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ and the Latter Day Saints and by 
them alone. Believers in a book of such 
transcendent importance must be pre- 
pared, as some of the most enlightened 
Mormons have declared themselves to 
be, to submit it to the test of literary and 
historical criticism. The Book of Mor- 
mon itself cannot be submitted to pres- 
ent-day criticism because it is claimed 
that the golden plates from which it 
was translated were returned to the 
heavenly messenger who originally de- 
livered them to Joseph Smith, Jr. Years 
ago, to satisfy the questions of a certain 
Martin Harris, one of his followers, 
concerning the accuracy of the trans- 
lation, the prophet drew off from the 
plates certain characters and authorized 
Mr. Harris to submit them to expert ex- 
amination. They were placed before Dr. 
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Charles Anthon, of New York, who pro- 
nounced them a very clumsy hoax. This 
fact, however, has made little impression 
upon Mormons even if it be known to 
any number of them. 
Since under the cir- 
The Book cumstances The 
of Abraham Book of Mormon it- 
self cannot be sub- 
mitted to the criticism of scholars, 
Bishop Spalding turns to The Book of 
Abraham, one of the sections of The 
Pearl of Great Price, one of Mormon- 
ism’s sacred books. Mr. Brigham H. 
Roberts, one of the leaders pf the Latter 
Day Saints has reprinted in his History 
of the Church, Joseph Smith, Jr.’s ac- 
count of the discovery of the Book of 
Abraham and its translation. It appears 
that in 1835 Michael H. Chandler came 
to Kirtland, exhibiting some Egyptian 
mummies. With them had been found 
several rolls of papyrus covered with 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. Mr, Chandler 
knew nothing of their meaning but was 
curious to ascertain it. He was told that 
Joseph Smith, Jr., could translate them 
and to him they were accordingly sub- 
mitted. Soon after the mummies and 
papyrus were purchased by some of the 
saints of Kirtland. Joseph Smith, Jr., 
began to study them more carefully and 
“much to our joy found that one of the 
rolls contained the writing of Abraham, 
another the writing of Joseph, of Egypt.” 
The result was the translation and the 
publication in 1842 of the complete 
Book of Abraham, described by Joseph 
Smith, Jr., as “a translation of some an- 
cient records that have fallen into our 
hands from the catacombs of Egypt; the 
writings of Abraham while he was in 
Egypt, called the Book of Abraham, 
written by his own hand upon papyrus.” 
While the original 
The Verdict papyrus from which 
of Scholars it is alleged the 
translation of the 
Book of Abraham was made is not 
available for direct inspection and criti- 
cism, the book itself contains certain 
hieroglyphics which Joseph Smith de- 
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clared were reproduced from the original 
papyrus. Bishop Spalding has submitted 
three of these to such eminent authorities 
as Dr:. A;. H. Sayee; of cOxtords Eng 
land; Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, of Lon- 
don University; Dr. James H. Breasted, 
of the University of Chicago; Dr 
Arthur C. Mace, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York; Dr. John P. 
Peters, who had charge of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s expedition to Baby- 
lonia, 1888-1895; Dr. Edward Meyer, of 


‘the University of Berlin, and Dr. F, F. 


Von Bissing, professor of Egyptology in 
the University of Munich. These gen- 
tlemen, giving independent opinions, are 
unanimous in. declaring fraudulent the 
hieroglyphics and the explanations given 
of them in The Book of Abraham. 


Bishop Spalding is 
The Inevitable well within the mark 
Conclusion in saying that since 
the fraudulent char- 
acter of The Book of Abraham is thus” 
so clearly demonstrated, every thought- 
ful man will feel compelled to repudiate 
the authenticity of The Book of Mormon 
and the whole body of belief built upon 
it. In adopting this method of studying 
the Mormon documents the bishop. has 
rendered a great service. Whether or 
not his revelation of the character of 
The Book of Abraham and the conse- 
quent overturning of the claims made 
concerning The Book of Mormon, will 
have any effect upon Mormons of an 
older generation, remains to be seen. 
It is hardly likely that it will. Their at- 
titude is fairly well expressed by one of 
the bishop’s correspondents who says: 
“For my part, with Joseph Smith on 
one side and the scientists on the other, 
Twill take Joseph Smith every time.” 
This method of study and its result 
will hardly fail, however, to impress 
deeply the minds of younger Mormons. 
There, after all, lies the main hope of 
freeing a half million or more of the 
people of this country from a delusion 
that has wrought such serious personal 
and social harm, 
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le 1904 Miss Roosevelt Johnson, of 
Denver, offered for service in the 
Philippines and was accepted. Although 
she had passed the 
medical examiners 
without question 
and a specialist upon 
climate had approved her, a brief resi- 
dence in Manila brought on an illness 
which sent her home to stay. For eight 
years she bravely struggled against dis- 
ease and weakness, On March 24th she 
entered into life eternal. Denied in 
God’s good providence the privilege of 
service at the front, she kept watch at 
home. When the summons came she 
was ready, as she would have heen ready 
had the call been to die on the field. 
When visitors came to condole with her 
and perhaps almost suggest the tragedy 
of what seemed to them a waste of pre- 
cious life, she would smile and say: 
“They do not understand.” She knew 
that there is no waste in God’s economy. 
She knew it matters little whether the 
soldier loses health and life in the camp 
through pestilence, before he reaches the 
front, or in the thick of the fight. For 
after all, the service and the spirit of it 
count for more than the place where it is 
rendered. 


CHARLOTTE M.LIVTELL 


HE sad news reached us by cable 
on April roth of the death of Mrs. 
S. Harrington Littell of Hankow, China. 
Mrs. Littell, as Miss Charlotte M. 
Mason, went to the mission field in Igo1, 
after completing a course at the Train- 
ing and Deaconess School, Philadelphia. 
She immediately began an effective work 
among Chinese women which continued 
until the time of her death. In the fall 
of 1902 she was married to the Rev. S. 
Harrington Littell. Four children were 
born to them, the youngest, who survived 
his mother, having been born shortly be- 
fore her death. Mrs. Littell will be uni- 
versally mourned, not only in the dis- 
trict of Hankow but throughout our 
missions in China, and the Church at 
home wil! keenly regret her loss. 


“They Also 
Serve” 
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ea is as yet too early to give any 
accurate or even approximate esti- 
mate of what the children’s missionary 

The'Children’s hate is likely to 

Offering be this year, but the 
indications thus far 
are excellent. There is every hope that it 
will at least not be less than the splendid 
record of last year, $167,000. This is 
particularly encouraging in view of the 
special effort which the Church must 
make in order to meet the necessities of 
this fiscal year and to avoid reporting a 
large deficit to the General Convention 
in the fall. 

In this connection it may be mentioned 
that there has been an advance in the 
offerings. of congregations, so that the 
condition of a month ago is reversed, and 
instead of being considerably behind the 
record of last year we are somewhat 
in advance of it; but even yet the 
progress is not so great as should be the . 
case. May the eager and spontaneous 
gifts of the children prove a stimulus 
to their elders! 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 
FLOOD SUFFERERS 
Received by the Treasurer of the 


Board of Missions, to April roth, inclu- 
sive: 


Rev. W. S. Hayward, Syracuse, N. Y...$ 2.00 
Church of the Holy Nativity, New York. 17.25 
Holyrood ‘Church, New York.....5....% 10.00 
Grace Church, New Noorle cts seein etien 1,510.18 
A Friend, NSW GACOTE en eas tee 200.00 
Sunday School, Church of the Messiah, 

Gonzales, sy ee aoe CARE Ee SS eae 2.50 
St. Clement’s Church, ante ef at IN. NG 23.67 
Grace Church, New York, IN Site eens 50.00 
Church of the Mediator, New York antony. 25.51 
All Saints’ Memorial Church, Easton, Md. 15.00 
St. Timothy’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y... 14.12 
Trinity Church, New Dorp, S. IL. N. Y... 5.00 
Bruton Church, Williamsburg, Va...... 5.50 
Trinity Cathedral, Little Rock, Ark..... 10.00 
Emmanuel Church, Cumberland, Md.... 25.00 
St. Alban’s Church, Littleton, N. C..... 6.75 
Alfred C. Harrison, Philadelphia, Pa.... 1,000.00 
Mrs. Stephen N. Little, Morristown, N. J. 5.00 
Holy Cross Mission and Sunday School, 

New York, AINA Naess bac) s ertholers tana Gekonetnaeys 31.08 
St Andrews; Depew, Ns Vicau.farceesec 10.00 
St. Mark’s Church, Carteret, N. J...... 3.07 
Mrs. Thomas Hiller, Calvary Parish, New 

Vid TUB Nay decd sh ciel cia wise oyetets iastyssgn® ele 5.00 

$2,976.63 
Received through The Churchman, for the 

Churchman Emergency Fund to April 

TOE ANG  Usivessecnints olapero oer siemautcete $5,156.47 

$8,133.10 
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THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


AID on Thine altar, O my God 
divine, 

Accept my gifts this day, for Jesus’ 
sake. 

I have no jewels to adorn Thy shrine, 


Nor any world-famed_ sacrifice to 
make ; 

But here I bring, within my trembling 
hand, 

This will of mine—a thing that seem- 
eth small, 

Yet Thou alone, O Lord, canst under- 
stand 

How when I yield Thee this, I yield 
mine all. 


—Found in the Bible of a Missionary 
who died in Africa. 

66 HEN thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee; 

and through the rivers, they shall not 

overflow thee.” 


THANKSGIVINGS 


ae E thank Thee”— 

That human lives, and partic- 
uarly the lives of our clergy and lay 
people, were spared in tornado and 
flood. (Pages 310 and 321.) 

That for the first time in history the 
government of a heathen nation asks 
a prayers of Christian people. (Page 
200. ) 

For the splendid enthusiasm of the 
children of the Church in their Easter 
gift to her mission. (Page 329.) 

For the growing independence and 
self-support of Christians in heathen 
lands. (Page 303.) 

For the lives freely given in carry- 
ing thy message. (Pages 299, 301 and 


341.) 
INTERCESSIONS 
66 E pray Thee’— 
That prompt and generous 


help may be given to those who suf- 
fered in the storm and the water 
floods. (Pages 310 and 321.) 

That the Church may be prospered 
in her effort to train the young men 
of Mexico. (Page 323.) 

That the urgent needs of our medi- 
cal work abroad may be adequately 
met. (Page 330.) 

That it may please thee to send 
forth men full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost as laborers into thine har- 
vest. 
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That we may be stimulated into’ 


larger generosity by the example of 
our fellow-Christians. (Page 338.) 


PRAYERS 
For Those Who Suffered by Floods* 


© MERCIFUL God and Heavenly 
Father, who hast taught us in 
Thy holy word that Thou dost not 
willingly afflict nor grieve the children 
of men; Give ear to the prayers which 
we humbly offer to Thee in behalf of 
our brethren who are suffering from 
the great water floods. Cause them in 
their sorrow to experience the com- 
fort of Thy presence, and in their be- 
wilderment the guidance of Thy wis- 
dom. Stir up, we beseech Thee, the 
wills of Thy people to minister with 
generous aid to their present needs, 
and so overrule in Thy providence 
this great and sore calamity that we 
may be brought nearer to Thee, and 
be knit more closely one to another in 
sympathy and love. All which we 
humbly ask through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


For the Republic of China** 


OMNIPOTENT GOD, Who dost 

rule in the kingdoms of men: 
Guide, we beseech Thee, in all its acts, 
the new government of China. May 
its president be endued with wisdom 
and patience for his great task; may 
the members of its National Assem- 
bly be wise and courageous men who 
shall truly represent the people; may 
they set up a constitution which shall 
establish justice and peace in the land. 
Influence, we pray Thee, the nations 
of the world, that they may cheerfully 
aid China in her struggle to take a 
fitting place among them. Bind more 
closely, in the fellowship of Thy love, 
all nations, and kindreds, and peo- 
ple, and tongues; that Thy Name 
may be glorified and Thy Kingdom 


come, through Christ our Lord. 
Alen. 

*Put forth by Bishop Greer for use in the 
diocese of New York. 

**On April 19 the Chinese government 


requested the authorities of Christian mis- 
sions ‘in China that special intercession 
should be made on Sunday, April 27th, in 
behalf of the new government. 
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THE CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR, WONG MEMORIAL HALL AND THE SCHOOL HOUSE 
The schoolboys may be seen standing before the buildings 


THE EVOLUTION OF A PARISH IN A 
HEATHEN LAND 
By the Rev. P. N. Tsu 


hg Y church is old in years but 
young in experience,” is a re- 
mark once made by one of my 
parishioners. I think he was 
right. He meant that our parish, after 
its long period of conservation and in- 
activity—a period covering more than 
a quarter of a century—finally woke 
up and became a self-supporting one. 
The Mission known as the Church of 
Our Saviour was started some sixty 
years ago, by the first missionary ever 
sent out to China by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, namely, the Rt. Rev. W. J. 
Boone. The brick church, with its 
Gothic architecture, pointed shingle cov- 
ered roof and square tower, now the old- 
est church building in Shanghai, was 
erected by him in that section of the 
city known as Hongkew, then remote 
from the busiest part of this great com- 
mercial seaport of the Orient. 
A young native of Amoy was con- 
verted and baptized. The bishop hav- 


ing tasted the first fruits of his hard 
labor was encouraged. The result of 
this great event was the erection of the 
church, having a seating capacity of two 
hundred people, then too big for the 
membership consisting of one baptized 
person. 

After long years of patient persever- 
ance a great change took place in the 
attitude of the people toward the Church. 
At first the attendance at the services 
was rather small, but gradually they be- 
gan to attract the people and create a 
permanent interest in the life of the 
community. 

This gave the bishop great encourage- 
ment. The first generation of his con- 
verts turned out many faithful Chris- 
tians. Many of his people were among 
the most prominent men in Shanghai. 
There were teachers of English, lawyers 
and interpreters connected with the 
municipal council, clerks in the custom 
house and compradores of foreign banks 
and firms. Many of them became 
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wealthy, bought land, built their houses 
and settled in the neighborhood of the 
church. What a pity that at this period 
of prosperity the idea that the Church 
is of the Chinese, for the Chinese, and 
by the Chinese, was not deeply impressed 
upon the minds of the people. 

The second generation of Christians— 
namely, the descendants of the early 
converts—enjoyed what their fathers 
had secured, but failed to live up to the 
standard of Christian living. They be- 
came too worldly; some smoked opium, 
others married more than one wife, thus 
excommunicating themselves from their 
fathers’ church. This is a sad chapter 
in the history of the mission, most pain- 
ful to recall. Had the heirs of these 
early Christians remained loyal, the 
Hongkew Mission would speedily have 
been organized into a regular parish. 

But we must not omit to mention that 
it is owing to the faithful ministry of its 
able pastors, such as the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Thomson, the Rev. K. C. Wong, 
the Rev. Y. K. Yen, the Rev. G. F. 
Mosher and the Rev N. D. Tsu that the 
Church of our Saviour has become what 
it is to-day. 

We are deeply grateful for the efforts 
of Archdeacon Thomson. It was he who 
twelve years ago planted in the hearts 
of the Hongkew people the idea that the 
Chinese should support their own min- 
isters and organize their own parishes. 
It was he who told them that the mis- 
sionary is only a starter; the Chinese 
themselves should continue what he has 
begun and adapt Christianity to their 
Oriental consciousness. “The Church 
does not belong to the foreigner; it is 
yours, your own Church,” is the sub- 
stance of almost every sermon he 
preached. 

Having been thus constantly urged by 
the old pastor, the congregation, now 
composed of the third generation of 
Christians, among whom many were the 
graduates of St. John’s University and 
St. Mary’s Hall, began to wake up. In 
1899 a committee of three was formed 
to take up the matter of self-support. 


The Evolution OF a Parish in a Heathen Land 


This proved to be quite a success. The 
contributions were increased. Half of 
the salary of the native minister, the 
Rev. N. D. Tsu, was paid. 

Mr. Tsu, one of the beloved pupils of 
the archdeacon, was a well known 
preacher and a faithful servant of the 
Lord. The people loved him and they 
loved to hear him preach. His success 
partly depended on his pastoral visits, 
paid to the different families, especially 
to those whose attendance on Sunday 
was found to be irregular. In 1901 the 
congregation was able to pay his whole 
salary. 

The death of Mr. Tsu in 1902 was a 
great and sad loss to the congregation as 
well as to the archdeacon, who for more 
than six months had to labor alone. 
Finally the congregation made .an ap- 
peal to the Bishop of Shanghai for a 
competent native clergyman to assist 
him. With the consent of Bishop Graves 
the writer, then busily engaged in assist- 
ing the Rev. G. F. Mosher in the open- 
ing of St. Andrew’s Mission at Wusih, 
was transferred to Hongkew in July, 
1903. Since then the Church of Our 
Saviour has undergone a wonderful and 
rapid development, unique in the history 
of the American Church Mission in 
China. 

Besides the mission school, under the 
charge of Miss Richmond, the congrega- 
tion in 1904 started another school of 
eleven Church boys. The object was to 
train them for the choir. 

Three hundred dollars was at once 
collected from the members of the con- 
gregation for making the vestments. 
On Easter Day, 1904, the first vested 
Chinese choir in Shanghai, trained by a 
Chinese choirmaster, made its appear- 
ance in the chancel. Of course we began 
in unison, but singing in parts was soon 
introduced. We sing the service right 
through, psalter included. The Chinese 
are great lovers of music, and when 
properly trained are very good singers. 

In the summer of 1904 Miss Richmond. 
gave up her duty as superintendent of 
the Hongkew mission school. The num- 
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WONG MEMORIAL PARISH HOUSE 


ber of boys in the other school in- 
creased rapidly, and in 1907, when 
Bishop and Mrs. Lloyd visited us, one 
hundred and fifty boys and their teachers 
came out to meet their distinguished 
guests. It is now one of the three dio- 
cesan middle schools, closely connected 
with St. John’s University. 
The other two middle 
schools are at Yangchow 
and Soochow. The gradu- 
ates of these three schools 
are entitled to enter the 
University with their gradu- 
ation certificates. St. John’s 
pro-cathedral is yearly sup- 
plied with trained choir 
boys from our choir school. 

September Ist is a red 
letter day in the calendar 
of the Church of Our Sa- 
viour. It is, the Chinese 
Christians say, “the birthday 
‘of the native Church,” An- 
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nually it is observed with a special serv- 
ice in the church, and the people are en- 
tertained in the parish house with tea 
and a dramatic performance by the stu- 
dents. The election of the church officers 
also takes place at this time. 


On the first day of September, 1906, in 
a wretched shed, not far from the 
church, looking not unlike a laundry 
house or a stable, the birth of this self-. 
supporting parish took place. In this the 
congregation gathered, and with thanks- 
giving for God’s mercy in the past and 
with prayer for His blessing and guid- 
ance in the future, the meeting opened. 
After a long discussion the resolution 
was passed that from this day forward 
the Church of Our Saviour should no 
longer draw from the treasury of the 
American Church Mission for its run- 
ning expenses. In other words, the 
church should be financially independ- 
ent. It was a bold attempt, a brave step, 
but thank God we succeeded. The vestry 
was organized. It consisted of eight 
energetic young men, assisted by eight 
ladies. 


The stable-like shed was our first par- 
ish house. It was worth about $500. The 
choir school taught here no less than 
150 boys every term and earned within 
the last six years $16,000, Early in Ig1o 
it was sold to the contractor for $300, in 
order to make room for the erection of a 


INSIDE THE SCHOOL OFFICE 


The Rev. K. Wong, first Christian bap- 
tized, and oa priest of the China mis- 
sion 


red brick building for the use of the 
boarding school. This we built with the 
$8,000 (Mex.) from the school treasury. 
This new building accommodates fifty- 
one boarders, and contains a preaching 
hall downstairs, opening on Broadway 
and facing the Tsingpoo Road. It is 
known as Wong Memorial Hall, in mem- 
ory of the Rev. K. C. Wong, the first 
native priest and for thirty-five years 
pastor of this church. This hall, with 
Mr. Wong’s brass tablet and his enlarged 
picture, was formally opened by the Rt. 
Rev. F. R. Graves June 10, 1911. This 
is the first building ever erected in China 
for parish use without help from the 
Mother Church. 

The choir school of the Church of Our 
Saviour consists of boarding and day de- 
partments. There are now fifty-one 
boarders and one hundred and fifty day 
pupils. We need a larger building to 
meet the rapid growth of the school. We 
need a day school for girls and a kinder- 
garten school for the children of our 
parish. The choir school is now support- 
ing three boys. One of them was baptized 
last Trinity Sunday. He has no father. 
The other two are orphans given to us by 
the Red Cross Society after the Revolu- 
tionary War. There are hundreds and 
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thousands of poor children like these in 
China without food, without clothes, and 
without shelter. We feel it is the duty of 
our parish to pick them up and make 
them good citizens. 

Another thing is worth mentioning. 
The rector has worked twelve years since 
he entered the ministry without having a 
month’s vacation. The congregation felt 
that he should be given a holiday. They 
secured the Rev. IT. H.. Tai, formerly 
dean of the department of Chinese his- 
tory and literature in St. John’s Univer- 
sity, to take charge of the church, thus 
giving the rector his long wished for 
leave of absence. He sailed for the 
United States early last autumn and is 
now in the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. He will probably visit 
Europe on his way home. The parish 
pays his traveling expenses and supports 
his family of seven children at Shanghai. 

There is a great and very difficult prob- 
lem that the congregation has to solve, 
and that is the erection of the new parish 
church. That the church should be re- 
built is beyond question. 

In the first place, the present church 
is much too small. There are three hun- 
dred people in the parish, a school of 
two hundred boys, besides visitors who 


A WEDDING PARTY 
like to join our service on Sunday. It is 
a pity that we have to exclude the stu- 
dents in order to make room for the 
parish people. Even the aisle is crowded 
with small benches. The pews are 
packed. Noise is constantly heard dur- 
ing the service, caused by the tumbling 
over of the benches. Kneeling is almost 
an impossibility, owing to the closeness 
in the arrangement of the pews. The 


AT THE CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR 


choir finds the greatest difficulty in going 
in a body up and down the aisle filled 
with benches. 

In the second place, the church is much 
too old. It was cheaply built. Within 
the last fifteen years much money has 
been spent in repairs, and now we have 
come to the conclusion that it is not 
worth repairing. The roof leaks in many 
places. It leaks above the choir seats, 


THE PRESENT CHOIR, TAKEN EASTER DAY, 1912 
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A RENDITION OF THE MERCHANT OF VENICE AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
CHOIR SCHOOL 


above the pipe organ, above the pulpit, 
and above the heads of the congregation. 
When a heavy shower occurs, the peo- 
ple have to worship in their waterproof 
coats. This is no exaggeration. The 
wooden floor is entirely rotten, the walls 
are cracked, and the pinnacles of the 
tower were, by the permission of the 
Bishop, removed one stormy afternoon, 
for we feared that they would. fall down 
and hurt the people in the street. 

In the third place, our Sunday services 
w:th a regular choir are. very popular. 
Ours is the only Episcopal Church in 
Hongkew. A new church will attract 
many thoughtful men and women who 
are now anxious to know what Chris- 
tianity is. They want to see how divine 
worship is conducted. The Chinese have 
never had a religion in the real sense of 
the word. A mixture of Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism and Mohammed- 
anism can no longer satisfy them. 
Scholars and leading merchants of China 
are discussing whether it is wise to 
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purify one of these existing religions 
and propagate it in the East or to adopt 
an entirely new one, namely, Christian- 
ity. Is not this an excellent opportunity 
to place before them the universal relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ? We believe that the 
Church of Our Saviour which is now a 
native church in every respect, should be 
the leader in this great religious move- 
ment. We need therefore a larger 
church and better equipment to do 
greater service for our Master and our 
countrymen, 

“But, where is the money to come 
from?” is a question frequently asked. 
The congregation could easily raise a 
fund large enough to put up a church in 
the interior of China, where both labor 
and material are cheap, but we are lo- 
cated right in the heart of the city of 
Shanghai, where all the houses are new 
and are of modern style. We are ex- 
pected to build a church that will har- 
monize with its surroundings, and there- 
fore if we do not get aid from other 
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sources, we shall have to wait a long 
time before we can realize our ideal, 
But waiting is losing—the losing of a 
great opportunity. 

It is the earnest desire of our people 
that in September, 1916, they should cele- 
brate the tenth anniversary of their be- 
coming a self-supporting church. It isa 
customary thing in China for parents to 
celebrate the tenth birthday of their eld- 
est child with great rejoicing in the fam- 
ily. Rich parents make it a rule to give 
a valuable gift to please their child, and 
the child expects it and looks forward 
to it. Now it is only natural that the 
Church of Our Saviour, the eldest 
daughter of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, should expect a birthday 
present from her dear mother. While we 
are self-supporting, we do not believe 
in absolute independence. We feel the 
need of our mother’s help, sympathy and 
inspiration. We have many tender recol- 
lections of her generosity in the past 
and the present calls for a larger exhibi- 
tion of the same generosity than at any 
time in our history. “One thousand years 
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in a Heathen Land 


TEE REV PeNa Lou! 
Present rector of the Church of Our Saviour 


destroy not the path that leads to the 
door of my mother’s cottage” is an old 
Chinese proverb that sets forth the atti- 
tude of the Oriental daughter of the 
Middle Kingdom toward her Occidental 
mother, who is the mistress of the West 
Hemisphere. 


ONE OF THE ANCIENT BRIDGES SPANNING SOOCHOW CREEK IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
OF THE CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR 


IN THE MIDST OF THE WATER FLOODS 


These messages from Church clergy, and others in the flooded dis- 
tricts in Ohio and Indiana will help readers of the Sprrir or Missrons to 
understand something of the terrible experiences of fellow-Churchmen 


in the Middle West. 


The letters were written in reply to personal 


messages from officers at the Church Missions House and were not 
originally intended for publication. They tell their own story of danger 
bravely faced, relief and restoration work vigorously undertaken, and 


of losses courageously borne. 


DAYTON’S DAYSEAND 
NIGHTS OF TERROR 


The rector of St. 


writes: 


Andrew’s Church, 


\T. ANDREW’S seems to have suf- 
S fered more than any other of our 
churches in Dayton. We had just com- 
pleted a new plant consisting of.church, 
rectory and parish house built of stone. 
Large congregations rejoiced on Easter 
Day that St. Andrew’s, after six years 
of struggle, had come to a full fruition 
of its hopes. But this new plant seemed 
to be in the line of destruction when the 
waters sixteen feet deep rushed upon 
us bearing homes, barns, debris, bodies 
of horses, and occasionally human forms. 
It was a sad and sickening sight. 


My family, driven out of the rectory, 
sought refuge with sixteen others on the 
top floor of the parish house. There we 
were marooned three days and nights 
without food, water or heat. We found 
a little coffee in the cupboards of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. I had just pur- 
chased a box of eucharistic candles. By 
placing four of these together we were 
able to boil the water dipped from the 
tanks in the toilet closets and so have 
coffee for the women and children for 
one day only. When this was ex- 
hausted we caught from the roof of the 
church building rain water which helped 
us. Several of the men drank a bottle 
of Worcestershire sauce also found in 
the Girls’ Friendly Society closets. 

The first night of suffering was spent 
by the twenty-four persons marooned in 
the parish house in repeating the Litany 
and Penitential Office over and over 
again. 
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Dayton, 


The flood was accompanied by terrible 
fires all around us; live sparks as thick 
as a snow storm were falling upon our 
buildings all one night and day. Squares 
of buildings were burned, persons es- 
caping on ropes made of bed clothes and 
by walking and clinging to telephone 
cables. One of our men in the parish 
house swam to two women and a child, 
fastened ropes around them, drew them 
to windows and rescued them through 
floating debris. 

There are 90,000 people homeless in 
Dayton—z20,000 families. Sixty per cent. 
of my congregation is affected. Some 
lost their furniture and clothes, others. 
their houses, which floated down the cur- 
rent and collapsed when they struck the 
bridges. The mental strain and physical 
struggle of my people will, I am afraid, 
produce worse conditions in the future. 

Our loss is as follows: The damage at 
St. Andrew’s we estimate to be, on the 
parish house, $900 to $1,000; on the 
church, $1,300 to $1,500; on the rectory, 
$300 to $500. Personally I lost my li- 
brary of two thousand volumes, piano 
and all furniture on first floor, with 
vestments, stoles and manuscripts, all 
valued at $2,000 to $3,000. 

My people are now penniless,’ discour- 
aged and heart-broken, but I shall stay 
and comfort them, and do all in my 
power to put them in shape again. [ 
have confidence in the Church at large 
to help us. Any choir vestments, or 
vestments for myself, will be appre- 
ciated. Any clothes for my people can 
be used. Nine of my ten vestrymen 
lost part or all of their possessions. I 
do not expect any salary from my peo- 
ple for some time to come, as they will 
not have it. Tuomas W. Cook, 


PERU, IND, IN THE GRIP OF THE FLOOD 


This view was taken on the south side of the town, where the damage was greatest 


The Rev. Arthur Dumper, of Christ Church, Day- 
ton, writing on April 7, gives additional details: 
HE people here are working with 
wonderful courage to restore such 
order and safety as are possible. Our 
death list will not exceed 200, and so far 
as I know none of our Church people 
are among these. Harrowing experi- 
ences and narrow escapes were the lot 
of so many people that the small death 
list is marvelous. 

The property destruction and loss are 
staggering. The beautiful homes of the 
prosperous and the modest homes of the 
simpler folk shared alike. Mud and 
water entered everywhere in the low 
districts, ruining all kinds of household 
furnishings. Many of our people were 
taken out of their houses through a hole 
chopped in the roof. Suffering for two 
or three days was intense. 

The great need is for credit, loans, 
funds, to get our commercial and indus- 
trial world to work. Our business men 
are hopeful, but they have lost their 
stocks or find their shops severely dam- 
aged. Many of them will need help. 
-The home instinct was never more beau- 
tifully demonstrated; people are creep- 
ing back into houses so battered, ruinous 


and covered with mud that an observer 
would consider them impossible for any- 
thing save the torch. 

Our vestry estimated the loss to Christ 
Church property at $10,000. We shall 
need $3,000 to put the church into order 
for the very simplest kind of worship. 
Our hope is that we may be able to bor- 
row funds outside of Dayton to restore 
our property to its former condition at 
the earliest date. It will probably be im- 
possible to borrow in Dayton for such 
purposes for a long time to come. We 
have taken measures to reduce our. ex- 
pense account. My faithful assistant 
will retire to another field of work; our 
choir will go on to a voluntary basis; 
the repair of our pipe organ will be de- 
ferred. 

Our great loss is the indirect one due 
to the reduced ability of our people. It 
will be a long time before all the people 
will be in a position to maintain them- 
selves, owing to the demoralized condi- 
tions of commercial and industrial life. 
There is everywhere a splendid spirit of 
courage, self-help and co-operation; it is 
our most promising asset for the reha- 
bilitation of our homes, industry and 
city. 
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THESCHURCH sPEOPCE.Ou 
PIQUA LOSE HEAVILY 


The Rev. W. H. Allison, of St. James’s Church, 
tells his story: 
IQUA seems to have suffered about 
as much as Dayton. Some four 
hundred houses were either washed away 
or carried off their foundations and piled 
up blocks away. A number of our 
Church families lost everything and are 
being cared for by friends or sent to 
houses until permanent places can be 
provided. Several of my families had to 
break through the roofs of their houses 
and were on the roofs for sixteen hours 
calling for help, which could not be given 
on account of the swift current. 

The churches are well organized and 
doing splendid work. The spirit on the 
part of everybody is wonderful, and even 
those who have lost everything are cheer- 
ful and thankful for their lives. 

Our own church was in a low part of 
the city but suffered only from the water 
and mud, so will be ready for service 
soon. The rectory stands only a short 
distance from where the canal broke at 
the twist, but we had hopes of the water 
not coming to the house and so did not 
leave until it was too late, when we were 
taken out in a boat. I have been hard at 
work for several days cleaning out the 
mud, 

You will be interested to know of the 
fine thing done by St. Stephen’s, Lynn, 
and Holy Name, Swampscott, Mass. Mr. 
Dennen is an old Piqua boy and Mr. Til- 
lotson is my brother-in-law. To-day they 
telegraphed me a collection taken up last 
Sunday for the benefit of flood suf- 
ferers in Piqua. 


OUR COLUMBUS CHURCHES 
NOP SERIOUSLY 
DAMAGED 


The Rev. Allen P. Bissell, of Columbus, says: 


HE Church of the Good Shepherd is 
outside the flood district, which was 
confined to the west side, and so was 
not affected at all. We had, however, a 
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lot of communicants who lost practically 
everything they owned. We shall do 
what we can to help them. St. John’s 
is the only Episcopal Church in this city 
that was reached by the water. It is 
thought that $500 will repair the dam- 
age. Many of their people are in a piti- 
able condition. But we join in thanking 
God that not one of our communicants 
in this city lost his life. 


OVERWHELMED BY TWO 
RIVERS 


The Rev. William A. Henderson, of St. James’s 
Church, Zanesville, Ohio, writes: 


T this moment the loss cannot be es- 
timated except roughly. Fifteen 
millions direct loss to the city will not 
cover it. The two rivers, Licking and 
Muskingum, simply rampaged, tore up 
everything possible in reach and then 
backed up to 15.8 feet—higher than. any 
previous flood record here. 

The church property escaped. Water 
surrounded it and filled the basement of 
the parish house. But our people of St. 
James’s have lost tremendously—rich, 
poor and those of moderate means. The 
homes I am accustomed to enter are 
heart-breaking—absolute ruin in most 
cases of everything up to the second 
story, and in many cases the water cov- 
ered the houses. The hardest blow the 
parish itself will have to endure will be 
to maintain its running expenses while 
its people are recovering. Forrepairand . 
rebuilding of property money generally 
seems forthcoming; for this other loss 
there seems to be no provision. 

The people who will suffer most are 
those who cannot bring themselves to 
make their necessities known. We are 
doing our best in this direction. Yester- 
day I turned over the parish house for a 
day nursery—greatly needed. 

We of the rectory are located on the 
hills and so escaped all flood damage. 
In spite of the note of fine, manly optim- 
ism which prevails here, I look for great 
distress when the excitement and im- 
pulse of well doing have abated. But 
every one is doing his best. 


SOME OF THE THINGS THAT WERE DONE TO ZANESVILLE, O. 
Two rivers united here, causing great destruction 


HAMILTON’S CRUSHING 
LOSS 


Mrs. Mortimer Matthews, of Glendale, 

tells of the flood in that locality: 
E did not suffer at all at Glendale, 
except from the inconvenience of 
having our railroad service indefinitely 
suspended, but at Hamilton, a thriving 
manufacturing town of 35,000 people 
only ten miles away from us, the havoc 
was terrible. Nine-tenths of the houses 
were flooded. The fortunate ones had 
only a foot of water and two or three 
inches of mud. The most unfortunate 
had fifteen feet of water and have to be 
literally dug out now. A raging torrent 
seven feet deep tore down High street, 
where all the principal stores are, and 
the stocks of goods, from pianos to gro- 
ceries, which were not carried off are 
now only fit to be thrown away. 

Trinity Church, Hamilton, is a beau- 
tiful little stone building with a fine 
organ, handsome windows, and com- 
pletely and tastefully furnished in every 
detail. The water stood seven feet deep 
in the nave. The pews, which were of 
heavy oak, screwed to the floor, were 
tossed about like so many chips and left 
lying in heaps, some in the chancel some 
by the door. 


Ohio, 


Some of us in Glendale, hearing of the 
condition it was in, and knowing that the 
Hamilton people had their hands more 
than full, went up there with shovels and 
hoes, as well as our gardeners and chauf- 
feurs, and started in to clean it up. It 
took eight men a day and a half to shovel 
up and carry out in wheelbarrows the 
thick, jelly-like mud from five to six 
inches thick that covered everything. 
This only brought us down to the carpet, 
and to-day that is being taken up to get 
out the mud underneath. The windows, 
fortunately, escaped almost untouched, 
and though the action of the organ is 
ruined the pipes can probably be cleaned 
of mud and used again. All the vest- 
ments and hangings, prayer books and 
hymnals, etc., are ruined. The altar and 
chancel furniture can be put in good con- 
dition at small cost. 

The entire water and light system of 
the town is disorganized and will have 
to be reconstructed. I think it is so nec- 
essary that people in the East should 
realize the conditions here. It is absurd 
to say, aS some of the papers do, “We 
have all that is needed,” “Ohio can take 
care of herself,” etc. The Hamilton peo- 
ple can no more get on without outside 
aid for six months to come than a man 
who has lost both arms and legs can. 
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Of course, we are doing what we can 
for them. The Sisters of the Transfig- 
uration, aided by the’ women of our 
church, have opened a free lunch room 
in the center of the town, and serve two 
hot meals a day, primarily to those en- 
gaged in relief work, but practically to 
all who come. No one who wants a meal 
is turned away. We have the Red Cross 
nurses, the militia, the members of the 
relief committees, the men working in 
the street cleaning squads, etc.—three 
or four hundred a day. We have had 
Bishop Vincent and the clergy, and yes- 
terday we had Governor Cox and Mr. 
Patterson come to us. It is a great boon, 
as there are absolutely no hotels or res- 
taurants serving meals. I heard one 
woman say yesterday it was the first hot 
meal she had had for more than a week. 
She had just had a sandwich from time 
to time. 


But this kind of thing is only a stop- 
gap, of course, and it is the long, steady 
pull, the heart-rending, back-breaking 
effort needed to clean and build up houses 
and business at the same time, that is 
going to try the endurance of these poor 
people. As one of the nurses said to 
me the other day, “If they don’t get help 
a great many of them will just lie down 
and die!” 


SERIOUS LOSS ATMARIETTA 


The Rev. J. M. Hunter, of St. Luke’s Church, 
writes: 
Y people will be helped by the sym- 
pathy of their fellow churchmen 
in the East. Many of them have suf- 
fered serious financial loss in this record 
flood. Many others lost some or much 
of their household goods, the damage to 
church building, parish house and rec- 
tory will exceed $3,000—including pews 
and organ injured and furniture and 
books destroyed. About ten of our fami- 
lies were not affected by the water—only 
ten. We intend, if possible, to get the 
building back into use again, but we have 
suffered a serious setback to the growth 
of the parish. 
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THE SITUATION IN NORTH- 
ERN INDIANA 


Bishop of Michigan City writes: 


E have had no serious loss in our 
church property. Our people have 
suffered in common with all the rest, in a 
way that it will be difficult to relieve, but 
which will manifest itself in the falling 
off of church contributions of all sorts. 
When a man’s house has been half filled 
with muddy water, though it has not been 
destroyed or any lives lost, his expenses 
in cleaning up and making necessary re- 
pairs such as painting and papering will 
tax his limited resources a great deal. I 
cannot begin to estimate what this loss 
will amount to. I am thankful none of 
our people have been drowned and that 
our property is intact. The parish at 
Peru will probably suffer most, where a 
new church is being built. I fear the 
people will have a hard time to collect 
their pledges. 


PERU’S SADSPLIGHT 


The Rev. J. M. Hamilton, rector of Trinity 
Church, Peru, Ind., writes under date of April 7: 


HE situation as a whole is deplorable. 
The people will be a long time re- 
covering from it, especially the poorer 
ones, many of whom lost all that they 
possessed. The majority, however, seem 
undiscouraged and are facing the situa- 
tion courageously. The courage and en- 
ergy and determination shown on all 
sides speak well for the future rehabili- 
tation of the place. 


Fortunately, our congregation experi- 
enced very little damage from the high 
water. The church property was sur- 
rounded with water, which extended up 
to the first floor; but this entailed no loss. 
Just what effect, however, it will have 
upon the resumption of work on the new 
church building commenced last fall we 
are unable to say. It will probably make 
funds more difficult to secure, as prac- 


- tically every one was affected to some 


extent by the flood. 


“ 


A few of the families connected with 
the parish suffered severe loss; some of 
them had rather trying experiences when 
the water was at its height. One in par- 
ticular, a lady who lives alone in a one- 
story cottage, retired the night the waters 
commenced rising, realizing, of course, 
that the situation was unusual, but be- 
lieving that she was entirely safe. Dur- 
ing the night she was awakened by the 
swirl of the waters around her bed, and 
only succeeded in making her way to 
safety with considerable difficulty, being 
compelled to wade through water almost 
to her waist. 

The coolness and quickness of mind, 
as well as the fortitude displayed on 
all sides when the people were being 
removed from their homes by boat to 
various places of safety, were refresh- 
ing. I had personal experience of this 
while assisting in one of the boats. Late 
at night we found two young men in the 
upper story of a house from which the 
women and children had been removed 
earlier in the day. One of the men glad- 
ly clambered into the boat by means of a 
rope which he made of the bed sheets; 
but the other refused, replying: “Row on, 
I’ll stay; if the house goes I’ll go with it.” 
As it turned out his decision was well 
made, as the water did not advance much 
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higher. Still it required considerable 
courage. I doubt if mine would have 
stood the test. Had I been in his posi- 
tion I would have accepted with alacrity 
the offer to be taken to a place of greater 
safety. 

One thing that has impressed me above 
all else, and for which we can never be 
too. grateful, is the readiness and the 
generosity of the responses to the need 
of the distressed. Supplies have come in 
from all directions—food-stuffs, bedding, 
clothing; from all sources within and 
without the state. But the supply has 
not been too great; all will be needed 
and will have been used before recovery 
is made. 


A snapshot in Columbus, O. 
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SOUTHERN OHIO’S DAY OF NEED 
By the Right Reverend Boyd Vincent, D.D. 


HE Diocese of Southern Ohio has deliberately refrained so far from any 
appeal to the Church at large for help in its flood-stricken condition, 
until it could send out a carefully considered statement of its losses and 
needs and be sure of its own inability single-handed to meet them. In 

order to do this, its bishops, as soon as they could get out of Columbus, where 
they were shut in helplessly for several days during the flood, began visiting in 
person, wherever physically possible and with much exertion and even danger, 
every stricken city and parish. This work has now, within ten days, been prac- 
tically completed. The fairly reliable facts and figures are as follows: 

The whole central and southern parts of the State have met with a disaster 
that is simply appalling. Over this entire area the rainfall during seventy-two 
hours averaged six inches, and in some places was as high as ten or eleven inches. 
The general scene of destruction and devastation is beyond words or imagination. 
Practically the whole of many cities and towns has been under ten or twelve feet 
of water. The finest residence and business districts suffered alike with all the 
rest. In some of the larger places areas anywhere from half a mile to a mile 
square, where the rivers cut new channels for themselves and the force of the 
current seemed irresistible, are one confused mass of wreck and ruin. At least 
five hundred lives were lost. The total of home, church, business and great corpora- 
tion losses, all with no flood insurance, must easily equal $100,000,000. 

The general contributions—Federal, State, Red Cross, Church and local—of 
funds and supplies for relief have been quick and nobly generous. The more 
immediate physical needs in food and clothing have been largely met; though 
much work of this kind, especially in the simplest rehabilitation of the homes of 
the poor, must still go on for some time. Our own more fortunate churches and 
people have everywhere been forward in this good work. 

Of our own Church people providentially, and so far as we know, only some 
half dozen lost their lives. Our church properties, in at least twenty-five or thirty 
instances, have been damaged to the extent of anywhere from $500 to $10,000 each. 
Several of the clergy lost most of their household belongings, including library, 
sermons, etc. None of the rectories, churches or parish houses were absolutely 
destroyed, so far as the external structures are concerned. But the interior damage 
and ruin—organs flooded, floors heaved and broken, doors and windows smashed 
vestment and hangings, books and music destroyed, pews, choir-stalls and all other 
furniture piled in indescribable confusion, heating plants wrecked—all under ten 
or twelve feet of water, and with a final deposit of six inches of mud and slime 
over everything—is heartsickening, indeed. 

But the worst fact is that in nearly every instance the larger part of the con- 
gregation has lost most heavily in their homes and business, often to the point of 
bankruptcy. So that over and above the physical needs already met, the cost of 
rehabilitation of homes and the absolute necessary repairs to make the church 
buildings at all serviceable again, is going to be the struggle for months to come 
ne aie in etiss of eae poudine the reduced salaries. The 
estimated cost of repairs alone is an 
of a year’s mane tee of ali wilnee a ole on ye He i 
3 : ; : € clergyman writes: 
Even first necessary repairs will cost us $3,000. Where are we to get it? M 
people cannot raise it. The banks will not let us have it.” It seems as if the 
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Bishop himself would have to arrange a loan of the total necessary amount and 
trust the Church at large to help him meet it. 


We gladly and gratefully acknowledge the prompt and generous contributions 
already of some of our brethren from all parts of the Church, amounting to about 
$4,000. This has been and will be applied, first and so long as needed, to relief of 
physical needs; and then to repairs and maintenance. But it will easily be seen 
that this will not go very far in meeting all such demands. The stricken congrega- 
tions cannot do it themselves. What is left of the well-to-do part of the diocese 
is not equal to it alone. 


Under these circumstances we can only pocket our pride—though not our self- 
respect—contess our sad plight, and say to the Church at large that we shall greatly 
need and will be greatly grateful for all that our Christian brethren elsewhere 
will, in their love and fellowship, be pleased to send us in the way of help. We 


realize that we are not alone in such distress. 


and must not be forgotten. 


HE “Bancroft” had 
whistled. Mrs. Zieg- 
ler and I threw our 
outfit of tent, blan- 
kets, etc., into the 

wheelbarrow and made a dash for 
the dock, where the old stern-wheeler 
lay awaiting our arrival. The cap- 
tain greeted us cordially and our be- 
longings were straightway stowed as we 
left the town for a few days among the 
silver salmon fishermen at the delta of 
the mighty Copper River. 

These little expeditions are always of 
the greatest interest to us, for many of 
these hardy toilers of the sea are among 
our warmest and staunchest friends. It 
was a pleasant ride over the flats, passing 
by dime and dollar-sized emerald islands, 
and the great wireless telegraph station 
at Cape Whiteshed. We hailed ac- 
quaintances from the pilot-house as we 
passed, and coming to the main channel 
of the great river dropped anchor and 
gave a whistle to announce our ar- 
rival. 

One by one, from the various fishing 
camps and stations scattered around, 


Other dioceses have also suffered 


We are only making our own need clear. 


A TRIP TO THE SILVER SALMON 


FISHERMEN 
By the Reverend E. P. Ziegler 


came the boats laden with their cargo of 
silver beauties, which were counted by 
one of the steamer’s crew as they were 
tossed up by the little spiked stick or 
“pue.” Every other day the “Bancroft” 
would make the rounds, gathering in 
the spoil to be taken to the cannery, 30 
or 40 miles away. 

Here they come, our hosts! Down the 
ladder over the side of the boat we go, 
not forgetting our guns, as the duck, 
snipe and geese are plentiful, nor do 
they.come amiss in a missionary’s family 
—the proverbial chicken is scarce in 
Alaska—nor can man live by bread alone. 
We take to the oars, and after a half- 
hour’s pull against a turbulent tide we 
arrive at camp. Mrs. Ziegler and our 
hostess repair to the tent; the boys and 
I pitch our tent, and in a short time are 
ready for dinner and bed. 

Such tiny camps they are; merely room 
in which to cook and sleep, the little 
Yukon stove taking up a space only two 
feet square. The bunks and a couple of 
boxes occupy all that remains of the 8 x 
10 floor space. This is home for these 
toilers in a wind-swept and treeless flat 
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covering mile upon mile—the only varia- 
tion being the distant coast range and 
the marvelous Sheridan Glacier, forming 
a repellent background. 

What excitement prevailed! We 
brought late papers and the current is- 
sues of magazines. You who have taken 
the trouble to wrap books, papers, etc., 
and address them to the Red Dragon, if 
you could but see for one second the 
pleasure that you give to these camps, 
would feel well repaid. Here an old 
Saturday Evening Post and an Outlook 
dated a year back, are at a premium. 
These are read after a day of hard toil 
over nets—a day spent under driving 
rains and winds, and the man who pores 
over them by the light of a candle is find- 
ing enjoyment and rest. 

During the evening, with an old oil 
can and a length of stove pipe -I con- 
structed a stove to dry out the wet floor 
and make our little ‘shelter habitable for 
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the night. To the sound of the distant 
breakers, booming miles away, we drifted 


‘off to sleep. 


The following morning, after a night 
of such refreshing sleep as can only be 
enjoyed in a tent under the open sky, we 
awoke to partake of a fisherman’s break- 
fast and to join in the life of the camp. 
These visits may scarcely seem like mis- 
sionary journeys, for we did not conduct 
formal services. We simply paid a cail 
upon our friends, the fishermen, and 
were granted the privilege of sharing for 
a time in their daily life. It is the con- 
viction of the writer that under such 
conditions there are opportunities for 
Christian influence which perhaps might 
never be found in the usual missionary 
visit. 

It is true the world over, that one gets 
very close to the man with whom he 
goes fishing. Therefore the morning 
saw us pulling out, Mrs. Ziegler with 
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Codfish Ben and I with Katalla Pete, to 
help “pick the nets” which were scattered 
about here and there over the flats. As 
was proper, the largest haul went to the 
lady of the party. Mrs. Ziegler and Ben 
brought in 78 for their first catch, while 
Pete and I fared not quite so well with 
56. We found many of the silver beau- 
ties dead and badly mangled by the ever- 
hungry hair seal. He is a combination 
of thief and glutton greatly hated by the 
silver salmon fishermen. 

The routine of the day having been 
fulfilled, much to the healthful enjoy- 
ment of the visitors, we did a little fish- 
ing of our own sort. It was in the form 


of a short service held under the most 
primitive conditions. Nobody dressed 
for church; rubber boots, sou’westers 
and oilskins were the prevailing costume, 
though it would have been hard to find 
a heartier response to our ministrations 
than that made by these hard-handed, 
warm-hearted fishermen of the North. 

All too soon the time came to say 
farewell. Willing hands helped to 
gather our game into the boat and push 
us off. The hearty good-byes followed 
us across the water as with the tide we 
drifted out to where the steamer lay 
waiting to take us back to home and our 
daily tasks. 
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A NEW BUILDING FOR THE GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


NEW Synod Hall has risen in the 

southwest corner of the grounds 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
because of the coming of the General 
Convention to New York. There was 
no adequate nor proper place for the 
assembling of the House of Deputies. 
As soon therefore as the invitation to 
New York, which Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan extended to the General Conven- 
tion had been accepted, the problem of 
proper provision for the meetings was 
_ faced and the plan of erecting a Synod 
Hall was proposed. The building was 
the joint gift of Mr. Morgan and W. 
Bayard Cutting, one of the last bene- 
factions in the lives of both. Its cost 
will be approximately $350,000, and the 
work is being done by Cram, Goodhue 
& Ferguson under the direct control of 
Ralph Adams Cram, who is consulting 
architect to the Cathedral. 

The architecture is pure Gothic in 
every detail, inside and out. The build- 
ing material is a new West Virginia 
sandstone, grey with pink tinges, which 
will mellow beautifully with age. This 
is the first structure for which this par- 
ticular stone has ever been used. The 
west door, which is the main entrance, 
will be beautified with elaborate carv- 
ings. In the tympanum over the doors 
will be shown the commission to the 
disciples, with the figure of Christ in 
the middle. In the archivolt will be 
three concentric rings of little cano- 
pied groups; the inner ring representing 
the labors of man, the second the arts 
and sciences, and the outer ring the 
great missionaries to all nations and 
peoples. The seven large figures stand- 
ing in the niches below will be the great 
lay representatives of Christian civiliza- 
tion and government. In the middle 
niche will be George Washington, and 
the other niches will contain Constantine, 
Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, St. 
Louis, Gustavus Adolphus and others. 
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The proportions of the New Synod 
Hall are 69 x 171 feet, and it meas- 
ures 88 feet to the peak of the slate roof. 
The great main hall measures 96 x 65 
feet and towers 69 feet to its roof, be- 
tween which and the slate roof a space 
of 19 feet for air circulation has been 
left. Balconies which will accommodate 
400 people run along the sides, and the 
main floor of the Hall will seat 800 
people. The windows above and below 
the galleries are of stained glass and 
leaded glass. The sashes and glass were 
imported from England. A huge organ 
will be installed in the loft at the east 
end, and the interior finish will be of the 
richest possible description. The open 
timber roof will be treated with a great 
deal of color, and the entire hall will be 
paneled with most elaborately carved 
oak up to the height of the galleries and 
including the parapets. 

The building is fireproof, and all its 
walls are furred inside with hollow 
terra-cotta tile. The open air spaces in 
the tile are non-conductors of heat and 
cold, and prevent all dampness. The 
floors are of reinforced concrete. The 
building is lighted by electricity, and 
heated by steam and hot air. 

The undercroft, beneath the main hall, 
is 65 x 50 feet, and is finished in antique 
plaster. There is a serving room 36 x 40 
feet at the east end, and the room for 
the heating. and lighting plant measures 
36 x 32 feet. The entrance hall on Cathe- 
dral Parkway is 10 x 16 feet. On the 
main floor there is a lobby 36 x 21 feet, 
and a coat room 21 x 12 feet. There are 
three committee rooms on this floor with 
big fireplaces and floors of Javanese 
teak. On the mezzanine floor are three 
more committee rooms, and complete 
quarters for the janitor, consisting of 
two bedrooms, a living room, kitchen 
and bath, 

The new Synod Hall will be com- 
pleted about July 1. 


PN-tRE PATH OF THE: TORNADO 


in the diocese came reports of 

glorious services on Easter Sun- 

day morning. All were beauti- 
fully decorated for the Queen of Festi- 
‘vals; the music breathed the spirit of 
the Resurrection Morn; large numbers 
of the faithful received the Blessed 
Sacrament, and made liberal offerings. 
In every congregation there was the in- 
spiring feeling that the Church in Ne- 
braska was moving forward to greater 
efforts in the service of the Risen King. 
Priest and people responded to the cry 
of St. Paul, “If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are 
above.” The services on Easter Sun- 
day morning will long be remembered as 
among the brightest in the history of 
the Church in Omaha. 

But never will Easter evening be for- 
gotten. The following description, 
taken from an Omaha paper, gives the 
reason: ‘While the tremendous storms 
of Easter Sunday were general, Omaha 
seems to have been the chief object and 
center of the most death-dealing terror 
_of them all. Coming from the south- 
west corner of the city with a force 
which beggars description, like myriads 
of furies massed into one compact train 
of terror, it plowed its fearful north- 
easterly way for a distance of about 
five miles, cutting a path several hun- 
dred yards wide. It spared neither the 
rich nor the poor, the high nor the low, 
the innocence of childhood, nor the grim 
aspect of maturity. It played with man- 
sions of stone, and with the hovels of 
the poor, with as ruthless a hand as 
ever was imbued with the spirit of re- 
venge and murder. It strewed its path 
with terror and despair, converting mag- 
nificent streets and boulevards, as well 
as alleys and unkept by-ways, into dump- 
ing grounds where maimed and mangled 
beings were buried under heaps of 
debris. Within a period of five minutes 
all was chaos and darkness, anguish of 
the living, misery of the dying, and the 
ashen face of death. Some may think 


k ROM every church in Omaha and 


they understand these words, but only 
those who have seen may fully know.” 

It is estimated that the financial loss 
will amount to from eight to ten million 
dollars. Of the two thousand homes 
destroyed more than a hundred belonged 
to members of our Church, and in nearly 
every case the home represented the 
work and savings of a life-time. The 
majority of our homeless people are ab- 
solutely without means or resources 
with which to make a new start. While 
none of our church buildings were in- 
jured to any extent, the incomes of sev- 
eral will be placed in a bad way, owing 
to the afflictions suffered by their people. 
The Church of the Good Shepherd will 
suffer a tremendous loss in this way; the 
Church of St. Philip the Deacon will be 
financially crippled for months, as will 
also St. Paul’s Church. These three 
churches were in the track of the tor- 
nado. Without a great deal of assist- 
ance not one of these churches will be 
able to sustain its services. 

The call for relief has been most loy- 
ally met by the citizens of Omaha. As- 
sistance in the way of food, clothing and 
a temporary shelter, has been provided 
for all the needy. In this great work of 
relief our Church people are taking a 
splendid part. The Gardner Memorial 
Parish House (Trinity Cathedral) has 
been converted into a hospital; the 
wards of the Clarkson Hospital have 
been filled to overflowing with the in- 
jured, and the parish houses of every 
church in the city have been places of 
refuge for the sufferers. The Dean and 


‘ an efficient corps of workers have done 


a noble work at the Cathedral, and have 
distributed relief to hundreds. The Rev. 
John Williams, rector of St. Barnabas’s, 
is an efficient member of the General Re- 
lief Committee of the city, and the Rev. 
John Albert Williams, rector of the 
Church of St. Philip the Deacon, is 
chairman of the committee to look after 
the needs of the colored people. 

While temporary relief is being: dis- 
tributed in a most generous manner, 
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there will be need ofa tremendous sum 
of money to help the unfortunate to a 
new start. Assistance must be given 
to our churches to enable us to keep 
their doors open for the worship of 
God. In an interview on the subject 
Bishop Williams said: “To meet the 


Among the Ozark Mountains 


extraordinary needs growing out of this 
awful disaster we must have the help of 
the general Church. I shall be glad to 
receive and acknowledge such financial 
assistance as may be given through the 
kindness of our sister dioceses, church 
societies, individuals, and church papers.” 


AMONG THE OZARK MOUNTAINS 


N the crest of Boston Mountain, in 
the heart of the Ozarks, in the 
southwestern corner of Arkansas, is a 
ten-acre plateau which is the site of a 
busy and useful Church school for moun- 
tain girls. It is the only school of its 
kind in the state, and was opened about 
eight years ago by Bishop Brown. This 
school, in memory of a little mountain 
girl who was ambitious to secure an edu- 
cation for herself and her little play- 
mates, is named the Helen Dunlap Me- 
morial. The main building was origin- 
ally designed for a summer hotel, and 
has seventeen rooms admirably adapted 
for the uses of a boarding school. 

They are very simple things which are 
taught at the Helen Dunlap School: 
sewing, cooking, good housekeeping and 
the “three R’s” of our grandfathers, to- 
gether with the principles of right living 
as set forth in the Christian faith. Yet 
how eager are these pupils for the op- 
portunities thus afforded! 

Those who live in great cities and 
enjoy the advantages and luxuries of 
our modern civilization cannot in the 
least understand how primitive are’ the 
lives of these poor mountain whites. A 
log cabin with a puncheon floor (an- 
other name for trodden dirt), a broken- 
down chair or two, a rickety table and 
one large-size bed for a family of five 
or six, frequently constitute the equip- 
ment. The scanty living which can be 
wrung from a rocky soil is not alto- 
gether responsible for these conditions. 
That much is attributable to ignorance 
is shown by the changes which take 


place in these humble homes when girls , 
from the school return to them. 

They come of good stock—these 
mountaineers. Almost without excep- 
tion they are of revolutionary ancestry, 
but suffer from the lack of education 
and opportunity. The Helen Dunlap 
School, in seeking to train and influence 
the homemakers among the mountains, 
is reaching the root of a great need. 
How great can only be understood by 
those who have seen the conditions as 
they exist. Surely a responsibility rests 
upon Christian people to do what is 
fairly in their power to help make Chris- 
tian citizens of these sturdy mountain 
folk. 
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A MOUNTAIN FAMILY AND THEIR HOME 


THE PUPILS OF ST. ANDREW’S BUILDING THE DWELLING HOUSE AND LIBRARY 


TRAINING HANDS AND HEADS IN MEXICO 


By the Reverend 


T is not necessary in an article of 
this nature to raise the question of 
the value of industrial training in 
the education of the youth of the 

Southern Republic. Even a casual ac- 
quaintance with Mexico, a hurried trip 
through the country, a brief visit to some 
of the huts of the poor—these speak 
more clearly and forcibly than words. 

The schools in Mexico to-day are, in 
large degree, devices for cramping the 
intellect, giving the youth a distorted 
idea -of the meaning of education. 
Where the land is calling to the young 
man and is offering to him riches in re- 
turn for honest toil—where the agricul- 
tural development of an agricultural 
country is far behind that of the North- 
ern Republic in methods used and re- 
turns gained from the land—the schools 
have developed that which we might 
term the aristocracy of white hands, and 
polished shoes, and high collars. 

About a year ago it was discover- 
ed that St. Andrew’s School might be 
classed with those schools already men- 
tioned, and a radical change was made 
in its policy. Bishop Aves was able to 
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secure ten acres of land in one of the 
beautiful suburbs connected with the city 
of Guadalajara, and there the new St. 
Andrew’s Industrial School is being 
built. In this connection mention might 
be made of the kindness of one who, 
though she has gone before, still lives, 
and ever will live, in the development of 
St. Andrew’s. I refer to Mrs. Nelson T. 
Wright, who at the time of her death left 
several thousand dollars to the college. 
It is because of this gift that the build- 
ings are now being erected, and that St. 
Andrew’s will, in about three months, be 
housed and ready for work along the 
new industrial lines: 

The new St. Andrew’s hopes to ele- 
vate the idea of education above arith- 
metic, and accounting, and stenography, 
to the higher realm of things instead of 
words and sounds. There is in Mexico 
to-day a popular contempt for manual 
labor. And this exists especially among 
those who consider themselves educated. 
It comes from the conviction that city 
life is more honorable than country life, 
that he who owns an hacienda must at 
the same time own a city villa. In 
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TEMPORARY HOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 


changing from mere teaching to manual 
training and instruction in modern meth- 
ods of agriculture, St. Andrew’s hopes to 
fulfill a double mission; first, to empha- 
size the dignity of labor, and second, to 
meet the needs of our own Church peo- 
ple in a wider and higher manner. The 
majority of our Mexican communicants 
are of the poorer class, the class depen- 
dent on the day’s labor for the few 
pennies necessary for the maintenance 
of life. It is hoped that the children, 
by means of training, may grow into the 
more honorable estate of small landhold- 
ers, may retain the idea of labor, but 
apply it in a productive manner and along 
legitimate lines. 

One of the main causes of the quarrel 
between the Government and the people 
in the Southern Republic is the present 
inequitable distribution of the land. It 
is confidently expected that the present 
government, after having solved the 
problem of pacification, will be able to 
grant the demands of the poor, and so 
create that which the country so greatly 
needs, the small farmer. Anticipating 
this change, and knowing how important 
it is to Mexico, St. Andrew’s wishes to 
give that training which the Mexican 
youth will need. Together with training 
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in agriculture, each boy will receive in- 
struction in the regular branches, equal 
in every respect to that received from 
the public schools. There is another 
reason for this change in policy, and that 
is to make the student more independent. 
If the Mexican youth is given too much 
he suffers in consequence, and is unfitted 
in large measure for an active life. One 
of the greatest problems connected with 
mission work is how, seeing the great- 
ness of the need and the widespread pov- 
erty, to avoid pauperizing the people. 
We hope to make the boy’s future depend 
on his industry. 

We expect to develop, then, not polite 
beggars, but an enlightened, hard work- 
ing, independent laity, able to think and 
reason and understand. We have taught 
the religion of Christ, and some of them 
have drunk in enough of its spirit to 
thirst for something better, something 
more ennobling than the tiny shack and 
the few centavos at the end of the day. 
We believe that an independent laity will 
mean also an independent church and 
that he who receives his living from the 
soil, as a result of methods learned in 
the college, will be able to extend the in- 
fluence of the Church in his own com- 
munity and instill into the minds of his 


MASONS AT WORK ON THE HOUSE 


Mexican methods of construction may here be observed 


friends and neighbors the true meaning 
of religious independence and liberty. 

Shall we say then that St. Andrew’s 
will be developed into an agricultural 
school? I might almost say that it has 
been developed into such a school, for 
though the land has been in our posses- 
sion but a year, crops have been har- 
vested during that year to the value of 
about a thousand dollars gold. Also each 
student now has his own piece of land— 
about a fourth of an acre—which he 
must work and lay out and plant accord- 
ing to a previously developed plan. His 
work in his garden plot is as important 
as his work in the classroom. Thus he 
becomes independent in that he raises his 
own food and so contributes his share to 
the expense of running the school. In 
labor he gives three hours a day to his 
garden, and this is recognized as equiva- 
lent to a paid tuition. Also in the schoo] 
there are no distinctions. Each boy en- 
tering must give a certain portion of 
each day to manual labor. In this con- 
nection I might say that we have been 
enabled by our harvests to materially in- 
crease the size of our farm. 

As I have said, the first department to 
be established is the agricultural. Later, 


as the school grows and expands, it will: 


include such other departments as Ccar- 
pentry, blacksmithing, shoemaking, print- 
ing, tailoring—in fact, such departments 
as will fit the students for a useful life 
among their own people. We recognize 
the fact that not every Mexican youth 
is fitted for an agricultural life. It is to 


meet the needs of all that other depart- 
ments will be introduced. 

Poverty in Mexico is largely the re- 
sult of antiquated methods in agricul- 
ture or in the other occupations. Hand 
labor, because it is cheap, is used to a 


as 


ONE OF THE STUDENT FARMERS 


This corn, raised on the new farm, had ears 16 
inches long and stalks 16 feet high 
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large extent on the different farms, or in 
the various shops, where effectiveness 
demands the use of modern labor-saving 
machinery and tools. Also there is 
great need for instruction in intensive 
farming—to demonstrate that a few 
acres well cultivated -and scientifically 
managed are worth as much in net gain 
as the large hacienda carelessly run. 

At the present time Mexico is import- 
ing food-stuffs, when from her size, loca- 
tion and her possibilities she should be 
one of the granaries of the world. Al- 
though the Mexican market is not the 
best so far as the prices are concerned, 
yet because of the low cost of production 
there is a margin of profit to one who 
farms intelligently. 

Mexican agriculture is still in its in- 
fancy, though portions of the country 
have been farmed for hundreds of years. 
For example, little has been done in this 
district in the development of fruits, 
though from all indications it should be 
a second Southern California. I hope 
that St. Andrew’s farm may develop into 
an experiment station for introducing 
into this fair land those things which 
“la gente dice” cannot grow here, seek- 
ing to improve the native fruits and to 
enlarge the scope of Mexican agricul- 
ture. 

Our aim at the present time is to help 
the country community, the small village, 
rather than to enter the large city. 
There are certain fundamentals which 
the dwellers in such places must know, 
among which are the small industries, as 
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opposed to the large factories. It is 
hoped that St. Andrew’s, in a measure at 
least, will be the means of pointing some 
of these communities upward, giving 
them higher ideals, more exalted ideas 
of labor, more independence of spirit. A 
prominent business man of Mexico City 
on seeing our new plant in Guadalajara 
said, “I believe you are on the right 
tack, that you are going to give to Mex- 
ico that which Mexico needs—first, a 
religion divorced from superstition, and 
second, an honorable means of making a 
living, giving true place to manual labor 
and dignifying toil.” 

Of course it must not be thought that 
the theological department has been 
weakened or neglected. The plans are 
to make it stronger than ever before. 
In fact, as has been indicated, each stu- 
dent in theology will also be required to 
learn some manual trade, so that as he 
goes among his people he will be the 
messenger not only of an enlightened 
religion but also of an enlightened toil. 

We seek, however, to develop the dig- 
nity of the laity. For Mexico today, 
much as she needs clergy, needs en- 
lightened, Christian laymen even more. 
Some of those who enter St. Andrew’s 
will decide to give their lives to the 
Church, yet we hope to send out many 
laymen with new ideas of the meaning 
of life and new hopes for the future, 
with new appreciation of the dignity of 
labor and a new ambition to be free and 
self-supporting, with new thoughts of 
the example of Christ in daily life. 


FARMERS IN THE MAKING 


SOME OF OUR YOUNGSTERS POSING 


THE TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF A 
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HE kindergarten at 
about the youngest 


INDERGARTEN 
By Emeline CG. Walke 


Hachioji is seven-fifty. After more trouble we se- 
institution cured Akagi San, who has done very 


in the Church in Japan. Our well. 
beginning involved a series of Young children in this country are 


troubles; not serious, merely 
ing. In the first place, a 
house with an adequate play- 
ground had to be found, 
which was easy, but was 
nothing compared to getting 
a teacher. Miss McKim, at- 
ter much trouble on our be- 
half, secured one whom we 
liked very much. So we had 
our prospectus printed and 
distributed, October 9th be- 
ing the day to apply; Octo- 
ber 14th the formal opening. 
Everything seemed to be go- 
ing well when, just before 
the first date the teacher de- 
cided she would rather be a 
bank clerk at twenty dollars 
a month than our teacher at 


temper-try- not required to obey any one ever. Later 


SEATED AT THE TABLES 
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on they must, but not.during kinder- 
garten age. We have, however, been 
quite frank in saying that they must 
obey—or honorably stay at home. A 
doting grandmother or two have been 
sadly tried to arrive and find their prog- 
eny the observed of all observers—in 
the corner. But we are the only kinder- 
garten in town, and it is so obviously 
good for the children that as yet none 
have been withdrawn because we are so 
brutal as to make them obey. 

We decided to charge a rather large 
tuition fee, and to have it plainly under- 
stood that the object of the kindergarten 
is Christian propaganda, so we felt sure 
that we would begin with only a few. 
We hoped for five. The sole reason our 
present number is only forty is that we 
can take no more, according to Japanese 
law, in our sixteen-mat room. The poor 
missionary has had fists shaken under 
his nose because irate parents’ children 
could not be admitted. And one little 
girl came placidly every day, though we 
assured her there was no room, until 
happily some one dropped out and we 
could stop talking! 

We have a nice playground with a 
garden for each child, sand box, swing 
and other things a la Montessori. But 
the house is hopeless. The children sit 
on the floor at low tables. The room is 
about eighteen by twelve feet; low ceil- 
ings; two posts in most prominent posi- 
tions, awkward entrance and no place for 
a stove. If the poor bishop only had 
three hundred dollars to give us, all 
would be fixed. Question: Why are 
bishops and mission boards always poor? 

The Christmas entertainment was de- 
lightful. About thirty-five parents or 
other relatives appeared to see, osten- 
sibly, the kiddies, but truly the foreigner ! 
The kiddies behaved finely. They had 
their daily prayer and hymn, a lullaby 
about our Lord in the manger, and one 
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verse of “Once in Royal David's City.” 
They behaved beautifully while Mr. 
Walke pretended to talk to them, but 
really preached at their parents! After- 
wards they did some games and marches 
remarkably well considering the few 
weeks of training they had had. 

Each child made its mother a little 
book of drawings, and those were given 
before the children received their tiny 
gift. The Christmas tree was viewed 
with silence and-awe, which finally gave 
way to a shout of joy. That a plain pine 
tree could evolve into anything so gor- 
geous was almost past belief. 

One child has been taken away because 
she will say her prayers at home. Her 
father is a government official and it may 
be he is afraid of losing his position if 
she continues to pray. 

All the children look stronger for 
their games and gymnastics out of doors, 
and two whose nurses for weeks had to 
sit in the room are now coming and 
doing good work. Altogether we feel en- 
couraged, and only hope to be able to 
continue our work—in a better, larger 
building. 


oe 


The kindergarten and its grounds are a center of 
attraction where the children love to linger 
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MESSAGES ABOUT THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
EASTER OFFERINGS 


T. PETER’S, Redwood, is a small mis- 

sion congregation in the northern 
part of the Diocese of Central New 
York. It has no resident rector, but it 
has a Sunday school under the care of 
a loyal Churchwoman. Within a few 
days after Easter this message came to 
the Treasurer: 

“T am sending our Sunday-school 
Easter offering of $18.07. We think the 
children did splendidly as we have only 
eighteen in St. Peter’s. The apportion- 
ment for our congregation was paid in 
full before this offering.” 


AMBRIA is a coal-mining camp in 

eastern Wyoming with about 1,100 
people, most of them foreigners and 
members of the Roman Church. Our 
St. David’s mission has only ten com- 
municants. The rector has to live in 
another town and can only get to Cam- 
bria for a Wednesday night service. 
Faithful Churchwomen, however, are 
working in the Sunday school of forty 
pupils. They have given willingly to 
the Church’s Mission as evidenced by 
their offering of $11.43. 


HE Sunday school of the Church of 

the Good Shepherd, Sherwood, Md., 
has made a fine advance in its Easter 
offering this year of $56.14. Last year 
the amount was $19.29. The school is 
gratified by this practical trebling of the 
amount and hopes that it may repeat this 
achievement in IgI4. 


ERE is an amazing record from 

South Carolina. A Sunday school 
of two—a boy and a girl—has just sent 
to the Board an Easter offering of $22. 
The Churchwoman who sends it, the 
wife of a former governor, says: “They 
have worked very hard to get this 
amount.” 


ARLY on Easter Monday the follow- 

ing telegram was received from 
Fairbanks, Alaska, signed by the mis- 
sionary, the Rev. C. E. Betticher, Jr.: 

“Easter greetings. Sunday School 
Lenten Offering is $580!” 

We do not know the exact size of the 
Fairbanks Sunday school, but there are 
probably not more than 40 or 50 chil- 
dren. Their offering is nearly three 
times as much as that given by all the 
Sunday schools in the district last year. 
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THE FAIRBANKS CAN 


Alaska is the land of cans, and the Sunday school 
at Fairbanks always uses ‘specially prepared con- 
densed milk cans, with a slit guaranteed to be large 
enough for a dollar. Perhaps this accounts for the 
size of their offering. 
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\T. JOHN’S Sunday school, -Tus- 
S cumbia, Ala., has just two pupils. 
The superintendent is a woman. The 
Easter offering was $5.69. How many 
schools can equal that average of $2.84 
per pupil? 


OW many readers of THE SPIRIT 
or Missions ever heard of Mont- 
pelier, Idaho? The small St. Andrew’s 
church has been closed for nearly six 
years. There is no resident rector, but 
there is a devoted layman who reached 
Montpelier a little over a year ago and 
who has restarted St. Andrew’s Sunday 
school. For the first time in many years 
the name of the school will appear upon 
the list of Easter offering schools and 
it will have $7.75 to its credit. Under 
the circumstances the offering was really 
remarkable. 


ROBABLY few schools will equal 
and still fewer surpass the record 
of the small Sunday school of the 
Church of the Holy Cross at Warren, 
Ark. It has only thirty-two members, 
but its Easter offering is $25. This, the 
rector says, the school sends with “pray- 
ers that every child of God will awake 
to his great responsibility and fully ap- 
preciate the love of Christ for every soul 
throughout the world.” 


Messages About the Sunday School Easter Offerings 


HE rector of St. Marks) Church; 
Philmont, N. Y., in sending in the 
Easter offering from the Sunday school 
of $13.51, says that it comes from twenty 
mill children and represents great sacri- 
fice on their part. 


LL kinds of young people are help- 
ing to pile up the splendid gift of 
money that will enable the Board of Mis- 
sions to send the Good News around the 
world. From the Orphans Home of the 
Good Shepherd in Utica comes a check 
for $12.10. It is given, as the chaplain 
says, “by the children who have but lit- 
tle to give, but who have denied them- 
selves to give that little.” 


OT even the destruction of their 
church by fire could prevent the 
young people of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Plaquemine, La., from gath- 
ering their Lenten savings to make their 
Easter offering for the mission of the 
Church in the world. On April 3d the 
treasurer received a draft for $11.71 
with this message: “Our offering would 
doubtless have been larger had we not 
recently suffered the loss of both church 
and rectory by fire and are struggling to 
rebuild.” 

Do not helpers such as these deserve 
some help in their own trouble? 


RUINS OF THE CHURCH AND RECTORY AT PLAQUEMINE, LA. 


OUR LETTER BOX 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


Mrs. Aves, wife of the Bishop of Mexico, writes: 


F course, you know the hospital at 
Nopala is ready as soon as a 
physician offers. If some good man will 
only come to that work. It will mean 
self-sacrifice and consecration, but it 
seems to me if I were a physician and 
could go there and make the old more 
comfortable, save the little children and 
poor, helpless, tiny babies from years of 
suffering, deformity and total darkness, 
it would repay for all I had given up and 
bring its own glorious reward. Oh, pray 
for us, that the good Father will put it 
into the heart of some good, competent 
man to come to us. 
* * 
Bishop Roots writes: 
NE of the representatives of the 
Shihnan region in the forthcoming 
Provincial Assembly at Wuchang, for 
which the election has just been held, is 
one of our own catechumens. How is 
that after less than three years of our 
work in Shihnan? And doesn’t it show 
the importance of strong Church work 
at Wuchang, too, which by the same 
token is to be such a powerful influence 
in unifying Church as well as State? 
Shihnan is in the vast region west of 
Ichang, where we are the only mission 
at work. 


x * x 


The Rev. Theodosius S. Tyng, one of our 
pioneer missionaries in Japan, now retired and 
living in this country, writes concerning an urgent 
need: 


AS any progress been made in get- 

ting help for the new building for 
Christ Church, Osaka? I hope so. It 
would be hard to find in the foreign field 
a need so important or one which has 
waited so long. In the Spirit oF MiIs- 
sIons about the end of 1879 was a letter 
from me giving reasons why we needed 
a good church in or near the place where 
Christ Church now stands. The need is 
in many ways much more pressing now. 


In 1881 I built there, as a chapel for St. 
Timothy’s School, the little building 
which now does duty as Christ Church. 
Dr. Motoda was the first pupil of the 
school to be baptized there. For its pres- 
ent purpose the building, even if it were 
in good repair, is totally inadequate. 
Imagine a church just large enough to 
hold twenty-five benches six feet in 
length serving as the house of worship 
of a most important congregation in 
Osaka! 

The site itself is a strong invitation for 
a good church. It stands on a street cor- 
ner facing the river, on the opposite side 
of which are the principal government 
buildings, with a bridge between them. 
I do not think it would be possible to find, 
much less to buy, a site in any other part 
of the city so commanding, and none ot 
any kind within easy reach of a larger 
population. I doubt if there is any place 
in the world where a memorial church 
would better keep green the memory con- 
nected with it. 

I don’t think people in this country at 
all realize the importance of Osaka. 
Thirty-five years ago it was the chief 
distributing centre of Japan. Now it is 
the chief manufacturing centre also. 
The misconception in regard to it has 
been helped along for years by the absurd 
statement in one at least of the Church 
almanacs that it was the second city in 
Japan with a population of 250,000. 
Thirty-five years ago, with 350,000, it 
was about the size of Boston. Now, with 
a million and a quarter, it is nearly 
double the size of Boston. 

The part of the city where Christ 
Church stands is peculiarly a “distrib- 
uting centre” for the Church. The popu- 
lation is a changing one—not in general 
character, but in the individuals who 
compose it. I heard Mr. Naide say once 
some years ago that that year he had 
baptized twenty-four persons, and had a . 
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feeling that the church was growing, 
until he looked over‘ his records and 
found that he had given twenty-five let- 
ters dismissing to other churches. It is 
a great thing for the Church that in a 
place like that influences so peculiarly 
stimulating and powerful should be 
brought to bear on so many in the early 
stages of their Christian life. But it 
means great difficulties for so small a 
church, supporting its own work and 
giving so many of its people to other 
places. 


x * x 


Bishop Thurston of Eastern Oklahoma, speaking 
of the need of some substantial aid in the erection 
of new churches in Eastern Oklahoma, says: 


HERE are three places in this dis- 
trict (I am sure this is true in near- 

ly every district and many dioceses) 
where wonderfully fine work could be 
done if there was a church building in 
which to do it. People naturally look 
with some dread upon a debt. If they 
could get a church we could get on well. 
To buy a lot, build a church, and main- 
tain a clergyman, all at the same time, 
is difficult for a strong parish; it is im- 
possible for us. And so we go haltingly 
along, where we should go with leaps 
and bounds. The limit of our Building 
Fund commission is $500; I am told the 
Presbyterians give as much as $5,000.” 

x * x 


The Rev. Winfred Ziegler writes from Valdez, 
Alaska, March, 1913, in a home letter: 


E have had several Court cases 
\ from the Westward Afozuak Isl- 
and and Kodiak Island and there have 
been more than thirty Aleut natives 
here. They have been fairly regular in 
attendance at the services, they being 
devout members of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church. They left on Saturday, so 
on Friday evening they all crowded to 
our service. After service they waited 
until all the whites had left, and through 
an interpreter asked me to | speak 
to them. I told them sentence by sen- 
tence how pleased I had been to have 
them in my church, and of the cordial 
relations existing between their branch 
of the Church and ours, Then they in- 
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vited me to attend their church when I 
visited Afozuak and asked me for copies 
of the Prayer Book. I gave each a copy 
but they were not satisfied until I had ~ 
inscribed their name and mine. Then 
each walked to the alms basin and de- 
posited a quarter. 

Last week I had two funeral services 
in the church followed by two-mile 
“mushes” on- snow shoes to the ceme- 
tery for the committal. It is surprising 
how well Lent is kept in this frontier 


town. 


x * % 


Deaconess Parkhill, writes from Orlando, Flori- 
da, as follows: 


eae to tell you of the Seminole 

Mission at Glade Cross and the 
Rev.. W. J. Godden, _M.D., missionary. 
He is the hero of the Everglades, having 
stood at his post steadily and bravely 
year after year amidst many and great 
hardships carrying on his necessarily 
varied work of medical missionary, 
storekeeper and spiritual instructor. He 
has won the trust and confidence of the 
Indians as no other white man has ever 
done, and it was he who conceived the 
idea of establishing a farm on which the 
Indians could be induced to work for 
day’s wages, as a method of domesticat- 
ing them and of helping to support the 
mission. 

During the past summer, as in so 
many other sections of our country, 
there were unusual floods in that ever- 
watery place, and Dr. Godden’s house, 
store and other buildings were all inun- 
dated for a time. Even at Christmas, 
when our devoted bishop went there, the 
water was up to the porch of the house. 

He has, however, found two places 
which were never inundated through all 
this flood, either of which is large 
enough for the farm. He finds that the 
plan is favored by the Indians and many 
are anxious to join in it. He now feels 
that the buildings at Glade Cross will 
have to be moved to the farm-site, and 
because of this, and because of more 
Indians wishing to join in it, the plan 
has necessarily been enlarged; conse- 
quently he needs more money than he at 


—— 
, 
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first estimated. The bishop asked me to 
raise the $1,000 first thought necessary, 
so I have written far and wide. The 
plan seems to be generally approved and 
God has blessed my efforts—but now 
more is needed. 

Besides all the other occupations of 
Dr. Godden he found time to study for 
Orders and was ordained Deacon on St. 
Luke’s Day last. 

On Christmas Day, which the Bishop 
spent with him at Glade Cross, Ho-tul- 
ca-hat-see, one of the two baptized by 
the Rev. Irenaeus Trout some two years 
ago was confirmed, having come in his 
canoe nine miles to meet the bishop for 
that purpose. 

The drainage schemes are shutting 
off much of the former hunting grounds, 
and white men are catching most of the 
otters and alligators. All this looks to 
want, standing to meet the Indians in 
the near future. It is a crisis and now 
is the time to save this remnant, still 
noble, of a noble tribe. 


x * x 


An eleven-year-old girl in the diocese of Central 
New York sends us a refreshing little letter, tell- 
ing some of her experiences in acting as an agent 
for The Spirit of Missions: 


THOUGHT I would write you a few 
lines to tell you how I made the 
money for my mite box. I was eleven 
years old the last of January. I took 
five copies from Mr. White, who is our 
rector. I started out the following day 
and could not sell one. I was very 
much discouraged but started out again 
and sold three and got two subscriptions 
renewed. I started on Saturday morn- 
ing at nine o’clock and got one new 
subscription and sold the other two, 
then I went back for more and sold eight 
until five o’clock that day. I was very 
tired and I thought I would stop. By 
this time I was getting pretty well 
pleased and I went back for three more 
which made sixteen copies I sold, and 
doing errands and working I got as 
much as $4.13 in my mite box. I felt 
very proud and wished I could have got- 
ten more; still I was very thankful for 
what I had done. 


Geb) 


Archdeacon Stuck, writing on February 8th 


from Tanana, which he had just reached on his 
winter journey, says: 
aes just here from a rather weary 
journey down the Yukon. The first 
half of it we were traveling at fifty de- 
grees below or lower nearly all the time, 
though I had waited a week at Fort 
Yukon for a break that was a delusion. 
I found a white man, a wood chopper, 
dead of heart disease in his cabin, and 
Walter and another made a coffin and 
dug a grave and I buried the poor fel- 
low’s body. 


x * x 


Mrs. M. P. Parsons, writes from Fort Hall, 
Idaho: 
UR Indian children are all doing very 
nicely, growing in mind and body. 
The little ones are grasping the white 
man’s ways in a most interesting man- 
ner. Our Easter Day was a cold one 
with some snow but the children enjoyed 
the services and their little extras. We 
have a very pretty little church here and 
our children’s behavior in the church 
would do credit to any group of white 
children. 


x * x 


Our missionary at Zamboanga in the Philippine 
Islands, writes under date of February 11: 


UNDAY night, February 2d, half or 

more of the business section burned 

to the ground between midnight and three 

in the morning. For a time it looked as 

if the rectory would be taken, but the 

wind changed and made it possible to 
check the flames. 

Our hospital work and our industrial 
work among the Moro girls progresses 
as much as could be expected under our 
limitations. - 

« * « 

Bishop Spalding, writing about the possibility of 
new work among the Indians of Utah, says: 

T is a critical time with our Utes. 

They are so receptive that I am cer- 
tain that the right kind of man would 
have wonderful success among them. 
Let me know of anyone you think likely 
to be willing to serve in this field. 

Will any one volunteer? 


FORWARD MOVEMENT NOTES 


HE/ rector’ of St. Pauls Church} 
Bakersfield, California, says that 
in October, 1912, the parish had a month- 
ly income of $105 from pew rentals and 
about $25 from Sunday offerings. A 
canvass of the congregation has just been 
made resulting in a parish income of 
about $300 a month, with offerings 
through the missionary end of the en- 
velopes that will fully meet all appor- 
tionments. 


q 


HE Bloor Street Baptist Church of 
Toronto gives as much for mis- 
sions as for its own work. The mission- 
ary offerings last year totaled $12,779, 
an average of $14.29 a member. 
q 
HE Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, last year gave $5,912 for 
missions, an average of $30 for each of 
the 193 members. 
q 
RINITY SUNDAY SCHOOL, El- 
mira, N. Y., has found that the be- 
ginner’s duplex envelope has greatly in- 
creased the giving for the school and for 
missions. The children are urged to 
earn a minimum offering of five cents a 
week instead of asking their parents for 
it. In 1911 with no envelope system in 
use the school gave $72.66 for all pur- 
poses. With the duplex envelope in use 
now (and with a larger enrolment of 
scholars) it is giving at the rate of $9 
per week. Of this amount an average of 
$1.50 is given every Sunday for mis- 
sions. One striking advantage of the 
plan is evidenced by the fact that when 
the school reopened in September many 
envelopes for the vacation Sundays were 
brought in, the total reaching $21.64. 
The use of the duplex envelope has not 
interfered in any way with the regular 
Lenten offerings of the school. 
q 
‘[*HE rector of a mid-western parish 
where a missionary canvass has 
recently been made, says: “A new spirit 
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has come over our men; they are doing 
almost unheard-of things. Three, of 
their own initiative, have taken the re- 
sponsibility for a parish supper at the 
Easter Monday meeting, they have 
started the ball rolling toward getting a 
parish collector, and they intend to ar- 
range to raise the rector’s salary at the 
next meeting. I begin to feel like a 
man at the head of living troops instead 
of being in a squad of men who are 
burying the dead.” 


TT\HE whole Church knows of the life 
| and missionary service of Anne 
Cragg Farthing, who died two and a 
half years ago in Nenana, Alaska. A 
movement has for some time been on 
foot to build a chapel at that place in her 
memory. Her former parish of St. 
Mark’s, Evanston, Ill., has given $350, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese 
of Chicago, $834, and persons outside the 
diocese $319. The Chicago branch of 
the Auxiliary has also raised a fund of 
$200 for seats in the chapel, which were 
being made this winter by the boys of 
St. Mark’s Mission, Nenana, and the 
juniors of the diocese of Chicago are 
providing the altar—also to be made by 
the boys. A Sunday School class taught 
by one of Miss Farthing’s Evanston 
friends has given the cross for the altar, 
the font has been given by a friend, and 
the candlesticks, Bible and altar books 
by Miss Farthing’s brother, the Bishop 
of Montreal. The communion service 
has been made from contributions of 
gold and silver given by hundreds of 
friends all over the country. 


Thus the furnishing of the chapel is 
provided for, but about $500 is. still 
lacking of the $2,000 needed for the build- 
ing itself. Contributions have ranged 
from $1 to nearly $200. Any sum will 
be gratefully acknowledged by the treas- 
urer of the fund, Mrs. F. M. Staples, 
1100 Oak Avenue, Evanston, Tll. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


HE clergyman in charge of St. Mark's 

Industrial and Academic School for 
Negroes, Birmingham, Ala., reports two 
hundred and seventy-four pupils in the 
school. In addition to the academic 
course, regular lessons in cooking, sew- 
ing and laundry work are given. The 
work of the school is hampered by lack 
of teaching force. Two additional teach- 
ers would greatly increase its efficiency. 


ISHOP NICHOLS of California 
sends to the treasury a draft of $100 
for Miss Masson’s work at the Hill Me- 
morial School, Athens, Greece. The 
giver desires to remain anonymous. The 
gift is made “In Memory of Dr. Robert- 
son and Dr. Hill, from one in the diocese 
of California who has a heartfelt inter- 
est in missions, and who had known, 
loved and honored them in their work.” 
q 
AST year 479 persons were baptized 
in our African mission; 230 were 
adults from heathenism. Bishop Fer- 
guson says that “this number would 
dcubtless be more than doubled were we 
to remove the restriction which forbids 
the baptism of polygamists. Our growth 
numerically is certainly slower by adher- 
ing to such a policy; but we and our 
converts are on the safe side. Unfortu- 
nately, there is not an agreement among 
the Christian bodies operating in Liberia 
in regard to this matter. Rejected on 
one side and gladly admitted to baptism 
by others, the heathen are confirmed in 
their practice and can see no reason why 
they should renounce it.” 
q 
ISHOP KNIGHT calls attention to 
the fact that the Church in the 
United States is spending $11,000 in or- 
der to rent buildings for our work in 
Cuba. Naturally he believes this to be 
an uneconomical expenditure. “So long 
as we rent,” he says, “just so long does 
our work possess temporary characteris- 
tics and just so far does it fail in win- 
ning the confidence and support of the 
people.” 


) Y the purchase of a plot of land for 
St. Peter’s Chinese Church at a 
cost of $14,000, thé Cathedral property 
in the center of the city of Honolulu has 
now been rounded out so that the Church 
owns an entire square. About $10,000 
are on hand for the new building for the 
Chinese congregation. 


q 
T is said that within the last twelve 
months nearly 1000 young women 
from central and southern Europe have 
been brought to the United States under 
Mormon direction. 


q 


Aes Board of Missions would be en- 
abled to respond much more ade- 
quately than it does at present to many 
pressing needs if it could receive more 
eleven-word messages like the following: 
“Enclosed please find check for $250 
for general work, Easter offering.” 
This is the personal gift of a layman 
in addition to his offering to meet the 
parish apportionment. 
q 
T is reported that in one city of 
| Southern China all the Buddhist 
nunneries have been closed by the gov- 
ernment authorities. All inmates over 
thirty years old will be allowed to re- 
main and will be cared for at public ex- 
pense; those under thirty or over fifteen 
are to be sold for wives, the price being 
fixed at $2.50. Those under fifteen are 
to be placed in training schools. 
q 
ISHOP McKIM says that a good 
Church kindergarten building can 
be erected in Japan for $1,200. There 
are now eighteen kindergartens in the 
districts of Tokyo and Kyoto, most of 
them are in rented and unsuitable Jap- 
anese houses. Are there ten or twelve 
lovers of children each of whom will 
give $1,200 to erect a building? Bishop 
Tucker says: “The kindergarten fills 
a great need in Japan, and when proper- 
ly utilized is an effective evangelistic 
agency.” 
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\HE members of the mission staff at 
| Bontoc, P. I., have at last com- 
pleted the translation of the Gospel of 
St. Luke into Bontoc-Igorot. The manu- 
script is now in the hands of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, which 
expects to publish it at an early date. 


PEAKING of the industrial work 
among women in Ichang, Bishop 
Roots says that “it continues to form a 
conspicuous feature of the evangelistic 
work in that station. Its growth calls 
aloud for women workers who shall be 
able not only to carry it on in its present 
proportions but also take advantage of 
the many doors for yet more direct 
preaching of the Gospel which it opens.” 
q 
ISHOP HUNTINGTON calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in Wuhu, 
a city of 100,000 people, there is no 
girls’ school of higher than primary 
grade. He considers the establishment 
of a good high school for girls one of 
the most important needs of the mission. 
q 
NE of our associate missions among 
the Southern mountaineers reports 
“sixty-eight baptisms and twenty-one 
confirmed during the past year. Truly 
the people are beginning to appreciate 
the blessed gift the Church has for them 
They are indeed waiting for the Gospel 
Message. Oh! for more messengers!” 
q 
AST year was one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of Saint 
Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai. The number 
of patients greatly increased. There was 
improvement in the condition of the hos- 
pital and in spite of increased expenses 
the treasurer was able to close the year 
with a balance of $121. A new building 
containing two wards and ten private 
rooms was opened during the year, in- 
creasing the capacity of the hospital to 
140 beds. Among other improvements 
was an open air ward for tubercular 
cases. 
The total of treatments reached 72,643. 
There were 1,400 ward cases, more than 
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65,000 cases in the out-patient clinic. 
Though a valiant effort is being made in 
some quarters to. abolish the use of 
opium, the hospital staff has been called 
upon to deal with 494 cases of opium 
poisoning. The religious work at St. 
Luke’s has continued to be under the care 
of Archdeacon Thomson and Rev. S. K. 
Wong. 

Had it not been for the general sup- 
port of the foreign community in 
Shanghai and the increased fees of 
patients, the good work at St. Luke’s 
would have been sadly limited. For- 
eigners subscribed more than $2,200; the 
Chinese subscriptions totaled nearly $800 
and more than $4,000 were received in 
fees from patients. The appropriation 
from the Board of Missions was only 
$1,500. The total expenditures were 
$10,400. 

Bishop Graves, commenting upon this 
good record, says: 

“Tt follows from this that we abso- 
lutely must have more help. Dr. Tucker 
must have his furlough in the spring, as 
he will then have been in the field seven 
years. Dr. Morris will then be left 
alone.” 

q 


HE congregation at Bagé, Brazil, 
has secured land in the centre of 
the city valued at $5,000. A building 
fund is now being slowly accumulated. 
If the congregation could have help 
to the extent of $4,000, a church could 
be built immediately and the Board of 
Missions saved $400 a year rent. 


ACIAL hatred between Chinese and 
Manchus was particularly acute at 
Kingchow, one of the out stations of 
Hankow. It resulted in much violence. 
Bishop Roots thinks that that has largely 
disappeared, although the Manchus are 
still in desperate straits for the neces- 
sities of life. Houses have been un- 
roofed and dismantled that the materials 
might be sold for a few dollars, and the 
temples have been pulled down for the 
same reason, leaving idols standing neg- 
lected among the ruins. 


News and Notes 


ie 1513, just twenty-one years after 
Columbus discovered the new world, 
Right Rev. Alonzo Manzo became the 
Bishop of Porto Rico. It was the first 
diocese of any historic communion in 
America. Since that early date forty- 
eight bishops have ruled over the Roman 
Church in the island. The four hun- 
dredth anniversary of Bishop Manzo’s 
arrival was celebrated in San Juan re- 
cently. Cardinal Farley of New York 
visited the island for this occasion. 
. q 
F the seventy-two girls at St. Hilda’s 
School, Wuchang, not more than 
three or four are betrothed. A few 
years ago, in an equal number of girls 
there would not be found three or four 
who were not betrothed. Times are 
changing in China and with the chang- 
ing times comes a happier outlook for 
Chinese girls. Another evidence of this 
is the fact that about twenty day schools 
for girls have recently been started in 
Wuchang, some of them by the Govern- 
ment. They are reported full to over- 
flowing. Until comparatively recent 
times it would have been almost impos- 
sible to find a school for girls, because 
most Chinese fathers and mothers were 
convinced it was impossible to teach a 
Chinese girl anything. 


URING the past year more than 50,- 
000 copies of the Bible in Portu- 
guese have been sold in Brazil by the 
agents of the American Bible Society. 
The Reverend William Cabell Brown, 
of cur mission, was the leading spirit and 
general collaborator in the translation, 
q 

IUKIANG, on the Yangtse River, 
about midway between Shanghai 
and Hankow, is the only treaty port in 
the Province of Kiangsi. The northern 
half of the province is included in the 
District of Wuhu. Kiukiang now has 
about 40,000 people and is likely to be 
larger when the railroad between it and 
Nanchang, the provincial capital, is com- 
pleted. Bishop Huntington says that 
the Kiukiang church “is very inadequate 
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and the hottest place I have ever been 
in.” About $2,000 of the $5,000 needed 
for a new church has been given. 


HE Rev. Mr. Allabough, general 
missionary among deaf mutes in 
the Mid-Western District, writes: “A 
new mission for the deaf was estab- 
lished November 17th last in Beaver 
Valley, Diocese of Pittsburgh, when 
Bishop Whitehead confirmed seven deaf 
mutes. The services will be conducted 
by a lay reader, the priest in charge 
visiting the mission once a month. 
There are nine communicants in good 
standing and more will be confirmed 
soon.” 
q 


ANCHUAN is a Chinese town of 
ten or fifteen thousand people in 
which no American missionary has ever 
been resident. The work is in charge of 
a Chinese clergyman who serves under 
the direction of one of the American 
clergy in Wuchang. Four and a half 
years ago a small day school for girls 
was opened. More than forty of the 
pupils have since become Christians. Of 
these thirty have already been baptized 
and eight confirmed. Seven others are 
now preparing for confirmation. The 
graduates of the school have _ been 
formed into an association with the dou- 
ble purpose of self-improvement and 
Christian work, especially among their 
non-Christian fellow pupils. This is a 
striking instance of the ability of the 
Chinese Church to be self-propagating. 
q 
HE Rev. J. Hubard Lloyd, our mis- 
sionary at Fukui, Japan, writes 
concerning their need of an organ. The 
little, old one is entirely inadequate. He 
would like to send it to the preaching 
station at Takefu, where it would do 
good service, aS soon as it can be re- 
placed by a better. Is there not some- 
one who would like to see that this rea- 
sonable request is answered? Music is 
an important factor in the missionary 
propaganda, and a good organ is one of 
the necessary tools. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


EV. L. C. BARNES, secretary of the 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, 
says that people west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains give more liberally proportionately 
to mission work than the people of the 
East. He also says that the Black Crow 
Indians of Oklahoma average over $7 a 
year, while the best that can be done for 
hcme missions by Eastern Baptists is a 
fraction over ninety-nine cents. 


XHE Northern Presbyterians have 
‘| decided that a united every-mem- 
ber canvass covering all the congrega- 
tions of the denomination shall in future 
be made each year beginning with 
March, 1914. The United Presbyterians 
have already proved that such a plan is 
practicable. A year ago a simultaneous 
canvass was made by eighty per cent. of 
the congregations of that communion 
One result has been a forty-eight per 
cent. increase in missionary offerings. 


HE Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions has received this year, as 
last, legacies of especially large amounts. 
For the first eleven months of the fiscal 
year the total is $420,640. The income 
from interest and individuals shows this 
year an increase of $131,000 as compared 
with the preceding year. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC Missionary 
magazine says that in Africa 
the Roman Church has 4,200 mission sta- 
tions, 3,880 schools with 230,000 pupils 
and 300 orphanages. The workers num- 
ber 7,400, of whom 2,300 are priests. 
There are 1,100,000 converts from hea- 
thenism. 


HE Roman Fathers of the order of 
St. Dominic, doing missionary 
work in Brazil, are equipped with «a 
chapel boat. This enables them to reach 
with services a good many isolated com- 
munities on the Araguay River. 
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SPEAKER at a convention of Mis- 
souri Baptists the other day de- 
clared: “Every Baptist who owns a 
motor car is able to support a mission- 
ary.” Is this principle applicable to the 
members of all communions, or may 
members of the Episcopal Church feel 
relieved that the speaker confined him- 
self to the members of one communion 
only ? 


A» CHINESE: APOLOGIST 
Bee son of a prominent Chinese off- 
cial who recently became a Chris- 


tion at Nanking University, says of him-_ 
self: 


For about four years my heart has been 
a battlefield. Jesus Christ and Satan have 
been struggling for possession of it, and 
Jesus has won the victory. From this 
time forth I am a follower of Jesus Christ. 

I have not come to Him because of 
some improper benefit which I expect to 
get from Him. If there is anything I de- 
spise it is the man who is always asking 
“What can I get out of it?’ I have come 
to believe in Jesus largely through a study 
of a book by Professor Jenks of Cornell 
University, entitled the Social Principles 
of Jesus. I cannot go into detail as to 
what part of Christ’s teaching is impor- 
tant, but I must say that that which has 
made me want to be a follower of Jesus is 
His teaching that we should love all men 
as ourselves. 

In addition to this in my study of his- 
tory I have taken notice of the great lead- 
ers, and their relation to Jesus Christ, and 
I have found that a large proportion of all 
the philosophers and scientists are firm be- 
lievers in and followers of Jesus Christ, 
and that those who were not, owed their 
knowledge of philosophy and science di- 
rectly to Jesus Christ, His teaching and 
His Church. 

Again, what country today is the great- 
est republic on the face of the earth? You 
say, of course, the United States. Where 
did the United States come from? I see 
Washington as its founder; I see Lincoln 
as its saviour. What kind of men were 
these? Both men who gave themselves 
and all they had to their country in the 
name of Jesus Christ. They loved their 
country and their fellowmen as Jesus 
Christ did, because they were close follow- 
ers of Him. 


alec 8 bie 


Awd: EBL O2CH Ee EDITOR 


ON DR. ELIOT’S VIEWS OF MEDICAL MISSION WORK 
By William Hamilton Fefferys, M. D. 


To the Editor of THE Spirit oF Missions: 


LEAR sighted, honest criticism, es- 
pecially if it appear at the psycho- 
logical moment, is often the very 
cylinder oil that wins the race. 

President Eliot’s comments, in your issue 
of February, on the medical missionary 
situation in China, and its strength and 
weakness, come in so pat that I seem to 
hear the engine begin to recover itself and 
to sound like a sewing machine again. 
They should certainly tend to lubricate the 
situation somewhat. 

The gist of the criticism is that mission 
hospitals are rich in high purpose and 
humane devotion, but fearfully under- 
manned, under-equipped and insufficiently 
financed. Dr. Eliot far and away under- 
estimates the quality of work done in some 
Mission hospitals, and lumps them too pro- 
miscuously in one class. I have been a 
patient twice in St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, 
and know its work intimately, and I be- 
lieve that it has the finest surgical tech- 
nique of any institution east of Suez. I 
have seen superb technical work done in 
a number of mission hospitals, and much 
good work in many. I have also seen 
wretched work done in some, and I have 
seen wretched work done at home. But 
Dr, Eliot is right when he finds all mission 
hospitals undermanned; all ill-equipped, 
and all falling short of the best home 
standards. 

How could it be otherwise? The aver- 
age financial support of a mission hospital 
is approximately’ one-twentieth to one- 
twenty-fifth as much as that of a hospital 
at home seeing the same number of pa- 
tients. 

Dr. Eliot sums up the remedy, his rem- 
edy, by the one idea “more money;” and 
materially and scientifically he is right. 
Enough money might buy the material and 
scientific high standard he hopes for. But 
in a by-sense there is a lot more to be said 
on the subject. My object in writing is to 
say some of this more without which this 
valuable criticism will mislead and dis- 
courage not a few of your readers. 

In the first place, Dr. Eliot’s first-hand 
knowledge of medical matters comes from 
his overlordship of the Harvard Medical 
School, probably the richest medical school 
in the world and one of the best in a coun- 
try, which has the best surgical technique 


in the world. In the second place, Dr. 
Eliot’s second-hand knowledge came from 
certain youthful persons calling themselves 
“the Harvard Medical School in China,” 
the very greenest blades of grass in the 
entire flowery kingdom. The criticisms of 
other mission institutions by the Harvard 
Medical School in China is the most un- 
warranted presumption on the part of a 
few young men who have only just ar- 
rived on the field, no one of whom has any 
practical experience of what can or cannot 
be done, where hundreds as good as they 
have grown old in utmost toil and striving. 
Not one of these men has yet shown that 
he can do half as well as many whom they 
have dared to criticise. Dr, Eliot’s own 
stay in China was of the briefest. 

Then Dr. Eliot is speaking from the 
viewpoint only of founding fine hospitals. 
But missionary physicians are constantly 
and deliberately scattered on the field 
without such purpose in view. . Dr. Lee 
was sent to Wusih in order that the Church 
work might be pushed there. It is impossi- 
ble to place women and children, schools 
and training schools in interior cities with- 
out affording them medical attendance. 
This is but one of a number of reasons 
why mission methods must influence medi- 
cal methods. 

The money question also fails utterly to 
solve the difficulty of finding and maintain- 
ing the staffs which would be required to 
develop and continue such institutions that 
Dr. Eliot has in mind. Home hospitals do 
not have to pay for medical service. Mis- 
sion boards do. And men of fine educa- 
tion and with also fine consecration, who 
are willing to bury themselves on mission 
salaries and stay buried, are found to be 
comparatively scarce. I wonder how many 
of the Harvard men who originally went 
out will be found in China ten years 
from now. If there is one of the lot, and 
he not doing private practice, they will be 
lucky. Half of them are, I understand, 
back already. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, in Shanghai, which 
Dr. Eliot did see and finds far from per- 
fect, 1s far from perfect. It lacks men, 
materials, money, and you will agree that 
I, of all men, have never hidden the fact. 
I tell you this minute, it needs two more 
doctors, three more trained nurses and 
$35,000. But if what is there now were 
suddenly taken away, the poor of Shanghai 
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would cry out for very anguish. It is a 
splendid institution and has served man- 
kind beyond all right of any one to throw 
stones. And many beautiful and perfectly 
aseptic operations have been done by many 
men within its walls. It is improving every 
year, yet I grant it needs many things and 
is far from perfect. - 

May I suggest the methods which in my 
opinion apply, as well as the huge sums of 
money which will be obtainable only here 
and there, if at all, for mission hospital 
work. For there are mistakes being made, 
the remedying of which is practicable, and 
not beyond the means of any of the mission 
boards. 

1. The keynote of the remedy is concen- 
tration. I have repeatedly said that we are 
not in China to cure all the sick Chinese. 
We are there to illustrate our Christian 
faith, to set standards and to teach. To 
do this we must do good work, and set good 
standards which yet will be practically 
within the means of a poor government 
and a poor and numberless people. 

2. If a doctor is alone on a station he 
should not be allowed to build a hospital. 
No single man can ever properly serve a 
hospital. He may have a dispensary and 
do his work in the mission besides, and do 
it well. Hospital work is beyond the time, 
strength or capacity of any living single 
physician. And no doctor, no matter how 
pressing the demand, should undertake any 
mission work that he cannot do well and 
bring to fulfilment. 

3. Hospitals should not be built by any 
board at one fell swoop. They should be 
begun on a small scale and planned for 
extension as means and men develop. This 
mistake has cost missions a great deal of 
waste and embarrassment. Gradual growth 
according as means and support come in 
sight should be the rule, and an invariable 
one. 

4. There should be a determined resist- 
ance to the idea of starting new medical 
stations while weak ones remain un- 
strengthened. One strong station well 
maintained is worth any number of “un- 
fledged saplings.” I cannot say what the 
minimum standard should be for other 
countries, but for China it should be five 
men and four nurses on every foreign 
staff. Such a staff will keep a small hos- 
pital open and do good work. And it will 
maintain a standard adequate to present 
needs. 

All along the line there should be more 
money, the greatest care as to the profes- 
sional education and as to the consecration 
of selected doctors and nurses; and a de- 
termination to keep not only consecrated 
but concentrated. No new hospital work 
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should be considered until every existing 
institution is either strengthened or aban- 
doned. ‘ 

One of the very wisest fruits of this line 
of reasoning is the present plan of our 
three bishops in China and of the Board 
of Missions to concentrate our three little 
medical schools in China and form one 
strong one in Shanghai, in connection with 
St. John’s University, and St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, to bring together a joint faculty and 
to let this better school do all the medical 
teaching for the three districts, to be the 
school of three districts. It is a fine meas- 
ure of economy and efficiency. 

It is my great privilege to have been 
commissioned to raise the funds for the 
new medical school building, the $35,000 
which I mentioned above. Let no one sug- 
gest that I have hidden this financial need 
under a cloak of diffidence. The plea comes 
to the home Church with the unanimous 
approval of the huge mission staff in China 
and of the Board of Missions. Seldom 
has any plea been more strongly backed 
than has this one. I am asking the home 
Church to fulfil it as the earnest of next 
year’s mission study of our missions in 
China. Wm. H. Jerrerys, M.D. 

Philadelphia, 


IF YOU OWN A MOTOR BOAT 


ILL you communicate with Mr. 

John W. Wood, secretary of the 

Board of Missions, 281 Fourth Avenue, 

New York? He has a proposition to lay 
before you. 


Writing of the possibility of one more mission 
on the Yukon, Archdeacon Stuck says: 


T Stephen’s Village I found all 
the population held by the cold 
and spent a couple of days with them. 
They are determined to have a mission 
there, and said Bishop Rowe promised 
them one if they would build a church. 
They have laid their plans to build a 
church in the spring, and say “Now 
Bishop he have to send missionary be- 
cause bishop he don’t lie.” It is the most — 
promising site on the Yukon (and, I 
think, the last one) for a new station, 
and I have recommended its establish- 
ment. There are 50 or 60 natives there 
and there is no white settlement within 
8c miles, 
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The Life of William Edward Collins, 
Bishop of Gibraltar. Canon Mason has 
written an interesting biography of a re- 
markable man. Few men of this genera- 
“tion have in so short a time won their 
way against such serious physical obsta- 
cles to a place of such prominence and in- 
fluence in the Anglican Communion as 
did the late Bishop of Gibraltar. Always 
delicate, his early manhood was marked 
by illnesses which interfered with study 
and which seemed certain to cut his ca- 
reer short. The doctors said he might 
live until fifty, but not beyond. He had 
just entered his forty-fifth year when he 
died at sea between Constantinople and 
Smyrna, March 24th, 1911, while on a vis- 
itation of his scattered diocese. 

As a very young man he achieved high, 
if not first, rank as a student of history, 
and for ten years filled the chair of Eccle- 
siastical History in King’s College, Lon- 
don. After his appointment to the epis- 
copate he had a large hand in shaping the 
plans for the Pan-Anglican Congress of 
1908 and took an important share in the 
Lambeth Conference which immediately 
followed. 

His work and influence were felt in 
parts of the world far distant from the 


-home land. While still at King’s College 


he spent a winter conducting parochial 
missions in the West Indies. Almost im- 
mediately after his consecration as bishop 
he took part in the Mission of Help to 
the Church in South Africa, then slowly 
recovering from the effects of the Boer 
War. He was unremitting in caring for 
seamen in the ports of his immense South 
Europe diocese. By far his most adven- 
turous journey was made in 1907 to the 
heart of Kurdistan to visit Mar Shimun, 
catholicos of the East, in the hope of 
promoting Christian unity and helping 
the Archbishop’s mission to the Assyrian 
Christians. Had it not been for his iron 
will the bishop’s frail body must have 
succumbed to the hardships of the way. 
The following year he distinguished him- 
self by heroic service in the rescue and 
relief of victims of the Messina earth- 
quake. 

In spite of a certain rigid, one might 
almost say dictatorial manner, Bishop 
Collins had a heart quickly responsive to 
human need. Nothing could keep him 
from doing what he conceived to be his 
duty. On one of his visitations, he took 
passage on a Russian ship loaded with 
peasants suffering from an outbreak of 
smallpox. Hearing of their sufferings the 
bishop went down into the hold, organ- 
ized and directed efforts for their relief, 
and with his own hands ministered to 
them, 


Beneath the Southern Cross. The Rev. 
H. S. Woollcombe was sent by the 
Church of England Men’s Society to visit 
the branches of that Society in the Colo- 
nies. His tour took him through Austral- 
asia and South Africa. He has written 
down his experiences in a delightful book, 
well illustrated, filled with interesting de- 
scriptions and suggestive comments on 
missionary work in the English colonies. 

Mr. Woollcombe places himself in 
sympathetic touch with his readers at the 
very beginning, when he apologizes for 
his audacity in writing a book, and adds: 
“I lay no claim to literary experience, 
still less to literary excellence. As head 
of the Oxford House University Settle- 
ment I issued reports which were pre- 
sented to the learned dons who formed 
the governing body. Their custom was 
to translate my bad English into their 
good Latin, but on one occasion this was 
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not done and I issued the report ‘off my 
own bat.’ The remarks of the editor ofa 
well-known London review still rankle in 


'my breast. He began his critique by say- 


ing, ‘The thing is not even English’! 
Still, literary excellence is not every- 
thing.” 

The author need make no apology for 
his literary work, yet the absorbing inter- 
est of the book does not lie in its really 
excellent English, but rather in the fact 
that he has gone about with his eyes 
open, and has put down freshly and con- 
vincingly those vivid impressions which 
are only possible to a newcomer in 
strange lands. 

Of course the inner historv of the 
Church of England missions differs some- 
what from our own, but much is recorded 
here which has a familiar sound. For ex- 
ample, anyone who has worked in our 
Northwest will sympathize with the 
statement of an Australian bishop, quoted 
by the author, that it is difficult for the 
Englishman in the colonies to learn that 
“at home the Church supports you; here 
you support the Church.” Or again, in 
commenting on the intense conservatism 
which in hot countries retains the hours 
of service appropriate for an English cli- 
mate, he remarks: “So conservative is the 
average Anglican that it is difficult for 
him to imagine that he could worship 
God at any other moment than the sacred 
hour of eleven o’clock in the morning.” 

Most interesting, too, are the many con- 
structive statements made by the author. 
His story of the successful operation of 
“Bush Brotherhoods” in the vast interior 
of Australia is an added argument in fa- 
vor of what is usually known as an As- 
sociate Mission. The earnestness with 
which he urges the vigorous prosecution 
of theological education under some gen- 
eral seminary plan arises from a deep and 
wise conviction of the absolute need of 
raising up a ministry from the soil, rather 
than importing it from the motherland. 

Our last quotation bears testimony to 
the retroactive value of missionary inter- 
est and effort. His comment upon the 
recently formed Australian Board of Mis- 
sions is as follows: 


“The increase in the Church’s in- 
terest in foreign missions, and the 
consequent study of the work of the 
mission field, has come like a fresh 
tide, bringing new life and vigor to 
many an isolated parish at home. 
One cannot but hope that the Austra- 
lian Board of Missions, which has 
already, in the short time since it has 
been founded, done so much to 
arouse the Church to its duty, will 
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be zealous in its good work, not only 
that the Australian Church may take 
its proper place in missionary enter- 
prise, but also that many a distant 
parish, cut off from the outside world, 
may, by missionary interest, feel its 
connection with the wider life of the 
Catholic Church.” 


Other suggestive sentences and para- 
graphs abound in these interesting pages 
which tempt one to still further quota- 
tion, but we must content ourselves with 
commending the book to those who wish 
to see, through the eyes of a keen and 
clearheaded observer, some workings of 
England’s missionary enterprise abroad. 


Mahlon Norris Gilbert, Bishop-Coadju- 
tor of Minnesota, 1886-1900. Professor 
Palmer has admitted us, through this 
book, into the intimate places of a beauti- 
ful life. Superlatives are always danger- 
ous, but those who knew Bishop Gilbert 
are prepared to accept the statement, 
which has more than once been made, 
that he was the best-loved man in the 
American episcopate. 

It was not great scholarship—though 
he was a good student, nor social influ- 
ence—tnough he won friendship every- 
where, nor high position—though he was 
honored by a call to the episcopate— 
which would be pointed out as the signifi- 
cant features of Bishop Gilbert’s person- 
ality. The power lay deeper than any of 
these. It was, as Bishop Tuttle in his in- 
troduction points out, a power which 
originated in straightforward manliness, 
fine delicacy of character, a supreme de- 
votion to duty and a generous unselfish- 
ness. These made for him an enviable 
place in the hearts of his people and in 
the councils of the bishops of the Church. 
Though he died a bishop-coadjutor, and 
as yet in the prime of life, his influence 
and leadership had already become a 
power to be reckoned with. 

The earnest little lad whom we find on 
the ancestral farm in Otsego County, N. 
Y., who peers longingly through the gate 
as he sees his older brother start for his 
first day in the little district school; the 
eager youth in college who by his devo- 
tion to his studies is brought almost to 
the grave; the young man who, in quest 
of health but with a desire for usefulness, 
goes to stand by the side of his sometime 
rector, Bishop Tuttle, in the pioneer work 
of Utah, is of the same sort that we find 
him to be later when the call of the min- 
istry has come, and graduating from Sea- 
bury Divinity School he takes up his life 
work. 

All of that work was done in the West. 
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Five years in Montana as a border mis- 
sionary, and five more as rector of the 
important parish of Christ Church, St. 
Paul, were a fitting preparation for the 
fourteen fruitful years which marked his 
service as coadjutor of Minnesota. 

There is no space here to tell the full 
story; it is sufficient to call attention to 
the value of this book. The work of the 
biographer has been well done. Much 
that is intimate and personal is discrimi- 
nately given. There is wide mention of 
those associated with Bishop Gilbert and 
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his work. In many ways the book fur- 
nishes much more than a biography. It 
touches vital points in the history of the 
Northwest, and it gives a typical treat- 
ment of western mission work in its va- 
ried phases. Those who take up the book 
will not be willing to lay it down until 
they have finished its story, and having 
finished it will find themselves, through 
its pages, brought within the influence of 
a gracious presence which will enlarge 
their vision of the Church’s mission and 
enrich their sense of Christian fellowship. 


CONCERNING THE 


MISSION ARIES 


Africa . 


The Rev. Richard P. Greene was ad- 
vanced to the Priesthood by Bishop Fer- 
guson on November toth, 1912. 


Alaska 


Bishop Rowe left Seattle on April 15th 
for the Southeastern stations in Alaska. 

Miss Lizzie J. Woods was married to 
Mr. Frank C. White on January 15th, at 
Fort Yukon, Alaska. She is still engaged 
in Missionary service at that Station. 


Miss £. Grace Holmes, who sailed from 
Seattle on March roth, arrived at Valdez 
on the 16th. 


Brazil 


The Rev. W. C. Brown, returning on 
regular furlough, with his family, is to 
sail from Rio de Janeiro on May 8th. 


Cuba 


Information has been received that the 
Rev. Guy H. Frazer of Matanzas resigned 
his missionary appointment on December 
T5th, 1912. 

The Rev. Charles E. Snavely, on special 
leave of absence granted by the Board, 
sailed from La Gloria by the steamer 
“Curytiba” on April 4th and reached New 
York on the rith. 


Hankow 


Mr. Robert A. Kemp and family, who 
arrived at San Francisco on March 4th, 
reached Toronto, Canada, on the toth. 


Kyoto 
The Rev. James J. Chapman and 
family, who sailed from San Francisco 


on March Ist, arrived at Nara on March 
20th. 


Porto Rico 


The Rey. F. A. Warden, returning after 
furlough, sailed from New York by the 
steamer “San Juan” on April 12th. 


Dr. Lyman W. Crossman and wife, who 
sailed from New York on February 15th, 
arrived at San Juan on the roth. 


Miss Violet Whitbeck, who sailed from 
New York on March 8th, arrived at Ponce 
on the 13th. 


Shanghai 


At the request of Rishop Graves the 
appointment of Mr. W. S. A. Pott, son 
OLetiem@Reva Dra Lien wott wot + ot. 
John’s University, Shanghai, as a teacher 
in the College was approved at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee on April 
8th. 


The Philippines 


Second Sunday in Lent, Febru- 
Bishop Brent ordained to the 
diaconate Ben Ga Pay. The Right Rev- 
erend Dr. White, of Carpentaria, preached 
the sermon. 


On the 
ary 16th, 


Bishop Brent, en route to the General 
Convention, left Manila on April 8th for 
England. 


Tokyo 


The Rev. Charles F. Sweet, on regular 
furlough, sailed from Marseilles by the 
steamer “Germania” on April Ist and ar- 
rived at Providence, R. I., on the 15th. 


° 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those arrang- 
ing missionary meetings, the fol- 
lowing list of clergy and other mission- 
ary workers available as speakers is pub- 
lished. 

When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be 
addressed to Mr. John W. Wood, Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Church Missions House Staff 


The President and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider and, 
so far as possible, to respond to requests 
to speak upon the Church’s general work 
at home and abroad. Address each officer 
personally at 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


Secretaries of Departments 


I. Rev. G. W. Davenport, Danbury, 
Conn. 

II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 550 
West 157th Street, New York. 

Iti eReve Ga Can He Bratenanls Dips 
Room 810, Woodward Building, corner 
15th and H Street, N. W., Washington, 
Dug, 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 4731 Beacon 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

VI. Rey. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nile Revel. Bercy Silver, box372, 
Topeka, Kan. 

VIM Rev. G..C. Hunting, 1942 E1 
Dorado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


China 


Hankow: 
Miss M. E. Wood, of Wuchang. 
Rev. Robert E. Wood, of Ichang. 
SHANGHAI: 
C.S. F. Lincoln, M.D., of Shanghai. 


Cuba 
Rev. C. E. Snavely, of La Gloria. 
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' Japan 
ToKyo: 
Rev. A. W. Cooke, of Sendai (in Fifth 
Department). 
Rev. P. C. Daito, of Tokyo. 
Rev. C. F. Sweet, of Tokyo. 


The Philippines 
Miss E. T. Hicks, of Manila. 
Work Among Negroes in the South 
Rev. Dr. McGuire, Field Agent, and 
the Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary, the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, 
416 Lafayette Street, New York. : 


Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Va. The “Rev. Aye B., 
Hunter, of St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, 
N. C, 


HE China Medical Missionary Asso- 
ciation held its triennial meeting 
recently in Peking. H. E. Yuan Shi Kai, 
as president of the republic, received the 
seventy-three delegates with great honor, 
and in the course of an address to them 
said: “I am delighted to receive the 
medical missionaries. We are most 
grateful to you for your charitable serv- 
ices, especially in the interior, where the 
importance of sanitary principles, once 
comparatively unknown, is being increas- 
ingly recognized throughout the land 
owing to your labors. It is also due to 
you that destitute women and children 
are being succored, and that the poorest 
people are receiving the elements of an 
enlightened education. Many of you as- 
sisted during the plague, materially aid- 
ing in restricting the ravages of the dis- 
ease which had alarmed the world; while 
during the revolution many of you faced 
dangers and difficulties in order to re- 
lieve the sufferers. I am glad of this 
opportunity to offer you our most sincere 
personal thanks, and I hope that you will 
continue your labors, thus adding to the 
glory of your reputation and strengthen- 
ing the bonds of friendship between your 
countries and ours, which I hope to 
strengthen every year.” 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


THE WOMEN OF OUR SHANGHAI MISSION STAFF 


A ‘QUIET DAY AND CONFER- 


ENCE IN SHANGHAI 
By Emily G. Cooper 
HE foreign women workers in the 
Shanghai District met together 
for a quiet day and conference on 
February 12 and 13. The meetings were 
most helpful and inspiring, and I think 
we are all glad that these gatherings are 
likely to become a permanent part of the 
mission’s yearly work. 

The quiet day began with the Holy 
Communion, after which Bishop Graves 
led our devotions and gave us a 
valuable address on the “three essential 
elements in religion, the external, the 
speculative and the emotional.” The 
luncheon hour was kept as free of talk 
as possible, two of the ladies reading 
while it was being partaken of. At two 
o’clock we again met in the church for 
prayer and another address from the 
Bishop, and the day closed with Evening 
Prayer. 


The reports of the work and discus- 
sions on the second day were bright, in- 
teresting and enthusiastic. Even the one 
or two who struck a discouraged note 
felt strengthened and inspired for fur- 
ther effort. Only a morning session had 
been arranged for and it proved all too 
short, and it was moved that next year 
we have business meetings both morn- 


’ ing and afternoon of the first day, to be 


followed by the quiet day on the sec- 
ond. 

As the picture shows, almost all the 
women were present. Mrs. Mosher had 
to leave before the photograph was taken, 
and Mrs. Walker, too, had gone. Mrs. 
Griesser and Mrs. Claude Lee were the 
only others absent, except Mrs. Graves 
and her daughters and Miss Elwin, on 
furlough. 

The work in the compound here is in- 
creasing all the time—St. John’s and St. 
Mary’s both full to overflowing; indeed, 
many would-be students have had to be 
turned away. If only the money were 
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forthcoming for St. Mary’s to start a 
compound of its own! There never has 
been such a splendid opportunity for the 
educational work as now. The prepara- 
tory department of St. John’s ought to 
be divided from the college department, 
for the real benefit of both, but it cannot 
be done under present circumstances, and 
it is equally impossible for St. Mary’s to 
expand as it ought while shut up to 
the small space it occupies at present. 
Is there no wealthy Churchwoman who 
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will come forward and help to make it 
possible to reach many who are anxious 
tc come,.but who have to be denied? 

It is not only a question of education 
now. There never was a time when the 
girls were so earnestly seeking to know 
the truth. They have had some remark- 
able meetings in St. Mary’s lately. 

I hardly know why I should have 
taken up this subject, except that it is 
one we are all very full of and think- 
ing much about. 


MISSIONARY DAYS IN ALASKA 
By Adda Knox, Deaconess 


When the Pennsylvania Training School called Deaconess Carter from St. 
John’s in the Wilderness, Kayukuk, we wondered who would succeed her in the 


work she so much loved. 


In St. Matthew’s, Fairbanks, was Miss Knox, dea- 


coness and nurse, and at Anvik ‘Miss Jackson, teacher, and together -they have 
gone to Allakaket, and here we have a glimpse of what they do. 


WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 

( UESTION about is fair play, isn’t 

it? How many letters would you 
write if you had but six sheets of paper, 
not an envelope, and seven days from a 
store where you could get any? 

Your September letter reached me No- 
vember 20, and the story of a November 
day in Alaska must needs be short, unless 
one can afford plenty of coal, oil or 
candles. I am cook for a family of four. 
Our lazy sun did not appear until 11 
A. M. After I had set this and that and 
the other thing to rights in the kitchen 
7 simply sat down and waited for day- 
light. I felt I must not use the oil or 
candles, and it was too dark to work 
without them. It was our bishop’s birth- 
day, so when the light did appear, I took 
advantage of it to finish a stole protector 
for him, that I had started to make 
months before. Then a letter or so, for 
every day must see some letters written, 
after which I cut out and basted a waist 
for one of the women, got luncheon, and 
our daylight was gone—less than three 
hours, I think. I had to go across to 


the store and a number of the children 
came along. We played ball and ran 
foot races—I know that isn’t exactly 
the pastime for a dignified deaconess— 
and enjoyed the moon until 4 P. M., 
when I made a sick call and hurried 
home to get the dinner. Just as I got 
nicely at work in came Oola with the 
mail, an event I assure you, the great 
day in the month. I certainly was di-, 
vided between my duty to the dinner and 
my desire to hear from my friends. I 
felt like Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm: 
“Let duty go to smash when love and 
duty clash.” However, I knew there was 
service at 7, and dinner and dishes must 
be out of the way before then, so dinner 
won. 


We use only one outer door during the 
cold weather and it fastens on the out- 
side with a chain. At service time I 
started over to the church, but came 
back to look at the fires again. One of 
the boys saw me go out, but did not see 
me turn back, and as he passed the door 
he locked it. Finally, when I did not 
put in an appearance Eva came to look 
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for me and found me armed with the 
toasting fork, cake turner and bread 
._ knife, doing my best to lift the chain. 

No doubt this all sounds very com- 
monplace and not at all what one would 
expect to find a missionary doing, yet it 
Is an average day. 

As to past experiences which have 
helped me most, I can say emphatically 
my kitchen experience has certainly been 
a tremendous help. Of course at St. 
Matthew’s my hospital training and 
former institutional positions meant 
everything. But where expense is such 
a vital question a knowledge of house- 
hold expenses is almost a necessity. I 
have been wakened at 5.30 in the morn- 
ing with “I’m sorry, but the cook is up 
in the hospital, very sick,” and seventeen 
persons to get breakfast for. And sick 
people must be coaxed to eat. Also, if 
one actually knows about the cooking of 
food stuffs, it is much easier to buy. At 
present my ambition in life is to be a 
musician. I cannot play a bar, neither 
can Miss Jackson, and the people do miss 
the music so much. 

Our Christmas was a very busy one. 
All the natives from along the river 
were here, and such potlatching and 
dancing! They kept it up until after the 
Epiphany. At 8 o’clock Christmas morn- 
ing the children all came for their stock- 
ings. How pretty they looked, their 
cheeks so red from the cold, eyes so 
bright from excitement and bundled in 
furs to their eyes. They sang hymn 49 
and got their stockings. How happy 
they were, yet so obedient and orderly. 
At 11 o’clock we had morning service. 
When I saw the church packed I almost 
had stage fright and could hardly “raise 
the tune.” How thankful I was that 
George and Oola were there. It was the 
first time I had met many of the people. 
So many of them touched my veil and 
said, “Plenty glad, all same, Miss Cate 
ter.” We had the tree for the older 
people at 3 o'clock, with gifts and candy 
for all. And I can truthfully say I was 
glad to be with the natives at St, John’s- 
in-the-Wilderness. 
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THE .NURSE’S CHRISTMAS 
Al KETCHIKAN 


By Agnes Huntoon 


Christmas this year did not seem quite 
the same to me without Miss Smart. I 
could not keep my mind from wander- 
ing back to last Christmas, to her and 
her work. As each worker would take 
up the tasks she had always done so well 
and with so much happiness in the doing 
of them all, it was not strange that she 
was much in my thoughts. But though 
we feel the loss greatly and miss her, we 
rejoice in securing such a helper as Miss 
Harnett to take up her work. 

During Christmas holidays there was 
an epidemic of measles and whooping- 
cough, making it impossible to have the 
usual Sunday-school Christmas services 
and tree. This made extra work, as not 
having the Christmas tree made it nec- 
essary to carry all the gifts to the homes 
of the children, both natives and whites. 
Then with the usual Christmas baskets 
of food we had to cook extra food for 
the more’ severe cases needing special 
diet. Miss Harnett had her hands full, 
and being a new worker and just learn- 
ing the needs of her people made it 
doubly hard for her, but she was inter- 
ested and very happy. 

The day before Christmas there could 
be seen men and boys coming from all 
directions, either carrying or dragging a 
huge Christmas tree. The night before 
there had been a heavy snowstorm, and 
this added to the scene as well as making 
a good roadbed for the hauling of the 
Christmas greens. It is the one time of 
the Church seasons when we can afford 
to be most extravagant in our decora- 
tions, and no church in the States could 
have looked any more beautiful than our 
mission church here at Ketchikan. I 
think this is partly the reason for our 
enjoying the Christmas season so much 
as we do, having more to do with than 
at any other season of the year. 

Early Christmas morning the native 
men and women went from house to 
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house singing Christmas hymns. It was 
beautiful and clear, and the voices car- 
ried a long distance over the village. To 
be wakened out of a sound sleep by hear- 
ing them singing “Christians awake, sa- 
lute the happy dawn,” could not fail to 
make one realize the true spirit of Christ- 
mas Day. 

At the hospital the day was spent as 
usual. Early in the morning instead of 
ringing the bell for rising, we sang a 
Christmas carol. Then after the Christ- 
mas greetings which were sent in to each 
patient on his tray, we, as a family, had 
our own Christmas greetings to each 
other, when we went to the breakfast 


THE MARCH 


N March 27 the diocesan offi- 
cers of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary held their monthly con- 
ference in the board room of 

the Missions House. The representa- 
tion was as follows: Bethlehem, 1; Con- 
necticut, 2; Long Island, 5; Maine, 1; 
Massachusetts, 1; Newark, 8; New Jer- 
sey, 1; New York, 6; Pennsylvania, 3; 
Foreign Churches, 1. Mr. Wood gave a 
short talk on current events. 

The subject of the day was “The Re- 
lation of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
Other Organizations of Women Within 
and Without the Church,” and was con- 
ducted by the Long Island branch, Miss 
Benson, the president, leading the con- 
ference. She presented ten questions 
which had been sent to members of the 
branch for the expression of their opin- 
ion, and read them, taking them up one 
by one with the answers already ob- 
tained. The questions were these: 

(1) In what sense do you consider the 
Auxiliary a society? (2) What are the 
reasons for and against combining the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and the parish guild? 
(3) What are the largest and the best 
known Church societies, and what their 
aims and purposes? Why do such socie- 
ties as the Girls’ Friendly Society, St. Bar- 
nabas’ Guild, Daughters of the King, 
Church Periodical Club, etc., do missionary 


work, and what should be the attitude of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and these socie- 
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table where we found some littie expres- 
sions of love at each one’s place. 

After eleven o’clock Church services 
the full choir came over to the hospital 
and sang the Christmas hymns -and an 
anthem. 

We had invited all the stray young 
men we knew would not be asked to 
dinner to dine with us. After I had 
cooked and served this dinner I had to 
be excused in order to go to a wedding 
of one of our Church girls, so I did not 
find time to read my home letters until 
late Christmas night; but it had been a 
glorious Christmas and I would not have 
asked it to be otherwise. . 


CONFERENCE 


ties towards each other? (4) Given any 
small parish where it seems desirable for 
all or most of these societies to exist, what 
would you suggest to make it possible to 
have them all, and yet have no conflict be- 
tween them? Can the Woman’s Auxiliary 
include these other societies? Give reasons 
for your answer. (5) If the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, Daughters of the King, St. Bar- 
nabas’ Guild, etc., are doing missionary 
work, should there be a branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in the parish, and 
should we try to see that every woman is 
a member of it? (6) How can we plan so 
that the candidates of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society and the members of the Junior De- 
partment shall not be rivals in any way? 
Given a parish where’ the rector prefers to 
have only one: society for the young girls 
of the parish, which should you advise, a 
Girls’ Friendly or a Junior branch, and 
why? Is it possible to make any general 
plan by which the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
especially the candidates, and the Junior 
Department can do missionary work to- 
gether, and, if so, what? (7) What in gen- 
eral are the advantages to be gained by 
our having anything to do with societies 
outside the Church? (8) Why should we 
join in such interdenominational undertak- 
ings as the Jubilee, and its continuation 
work? (Q) What should be our part in 
such undertakings as the Worlds? Do you 
consider it advisable for us to go to gen- 
eral conferences and summer schools, and 
why? (10) Suggest any way in which you 
think the oman’s Auxiliary can help 
towards unity. 


These questions will open up before 
the members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
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generally many subjects which they may 
like to consider in their various diocesan 
conferences, and we can give but briefly 
some of the points dwelt upon in the an- 
swers presented in the March confer- 
ence at the Church Missions House. It 
was not expected that definite conclu- 
sions should be arrived at, but the ex- 
pression of varying opinions may lead 
others to formulate their own, and to 
study carefully into reasons why such 
questions should have been raised and 
how they can be most truly answered. 

In answer to the first question, the 
Century Dictionary had been consulted, 
giving as a definition of a society, “An 
organized association of persons united 
for the promotion of some common pur- 
pose or object.” From this standpoint 
the Auxiliary may be considered a so- 
ciety, since, however its local conditions 
may differ, no one will question the fact 
that the desire to obey the divine com- 
mand, “Freely ye have received, freely 
give,” is a common purpose in banding 
together those who are laboring for the 
one great end, to spread Christ’s King- 
dom throughout the world. 

Second:. The Woman’s Auxiliary and 
the parish guild. 

The experience of one Long Island par- 
ish was given, in which the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary is organized expressly for carrying 
on mission work, and is a parochial branch 
of the Long Island Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. The parish guild is organized 
as an aid to the rector in carrying on the 
work of the parish, by means of commit- 
tees for ministering to the sick and the 
poor, visiting, Lent music, ways and means, 
sewing, chancel, devotional. Many mem- 
bers of the parish belong to both organiza- 
tions. During Lent the guild always meets 
with the missionary society, and they work 
as a unit in sending missionary boxes; but 
after Lent they resume their distinct work, 
and it seems as though their usefulness and 
efficiency were increased by allowing them 
the freedom of a separate development. 


A second answer: 


The Woman’s Auxiliary and the parish 
guild should not be combined, because with 
a separate organization, the Auxiliary em- 
phasizing the importance of the missionary 
idea, is freer and more effective, can work 
through other organizations in the parish, 


can educate. It should be an informing 
and inspiring agent. Very often the woman 
most active in the work of the parish guild 
is not the best fitted to arouse enthusiasm 
for missions, 

Third answer: 

In a small parish the parish guild and 
Woman’s Auxiliary may sometimes be sat- 
isfactorily combined, in which case, em- 
phasis should be put on the missionary idea, 
even while the society may engage in par- 
ish work. There should be an educational 
leader in every parish, and a parish guild 
may have a study class during Lent, even 
though the work be purely parochial. In a 
small parish the guild and Auxiliary might 
be combined, as otherwise there would be 
too few women for one society. In a large 
parish they should not be combined, but 
any guilds, Girls’ Friendly or other organ- 
izations that want to do missionary work 
might report that work through the Aux- 
iliary. 

One officer present spoke very de- 
cidedly against combining the societies in 
a parish, giving for a main reason that 
in that case the Auxiliary is always in 
the background, the visible need being 
prominent. The question was asked, 
what the Auxiliary is called when com- 
bined with other societies, and variously 
answered, in one case the Parish Guild 
and in another the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
Other suggestions were the division of 
the year between the societies, the 
women working for Auxiliary interests 
in Lent, for guild interests at other times, 
each society keeping its own name. An- 
other suggestion was that the guild and 
Auxiliary, being quite distinct, should al- 
ternate every other month. 

In answer to the question why the 
Girls’ Friendly Society or the guild 
should give up their own methods and 
merge themselves in the Auxiliary, when 
in their own organization they are ac- 
complishing the same results, it was an- 
swered that when the Woman’s Auxiliary 
was formed it was hoped to include 
within it all women joining in organized 
woman’s work for missions, and that a 
guild or Girls’ Friendly branch taking 
part in this work might be considered as 
a guild or Girls’ Friendly branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Questions three and four were consid- 
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ered together, the purposes of the differ- 
ent societies being stated and the an- 
swers from Long Island being given ‘to 
the effect that it is entirely possible for 
a number of societies to exist and flour- 
ish side by side in one parish, if all are 
established and carried on in the right 
spirit, no one absorbing or dominating 
any other. The companion answer 
stated that strictly speaking a Woman’s 
Auxiliary can include other Church so- 
cieties by courtesy only. There are two 
courses, one to incorporate all the parish 
societies under one set of officers. This 
is too apt to mean that -a few do all the 
work and does not tend to bring out the 
greatest efficiency in the greatest num- 
ber. The other method is to have each 
society perfectly distinct and separate, 
with its rights and privileges carefully 
defined and scrupulously adhered to. By 
this method harmony may be the more 
easily obtained. 

Passing over questions five and six, to 
be considered later, and taking up the 
subject of the members of the Auxiliary 
having anything to do with organizations 
outside the Church and the possibility of 
our helping forward Christian unity, the 
questions brought out the reminder of 
what we have to give—our testimony to 
the Catholic faith, our consecrated influ- 
ence, our well organized methods of 
work for missions, our united offering; 
what we have to gain—a broader view 
of mission work, a knowledge of other 
methods than our own that have been 
found helpful, as in mission study and 
the Jubilee movement, and of the enthu- 
siasm and devotion of our fellows, the 
benefits of a cordial and friendly relation 
between us and other Christian.women. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary certainly 
helps toward Christian unity by bringing 
women of diverse feelings and opinions 
in Church matters together in a common 
work. Unity comes less by discussing 
differences than by agreeing to join in a 
common task. In conferences, lectures 
and social meetings with women of other 
religious bodies, where the non-Christian 
world and its appealing needs are 
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brought before us as when face to face 
with the open door in China, our women 
come to feel that there is work for 
everyone. In the presence of that work 
the differences grow less and the com- 
mon service of Christ to the non-Chris- 
tian world brings us nearer together and 
so helps prepare for the unity of Chris- 
tendom in the days to come. 

Questions five and six, however, were 
the ones which proved most interesting 
to the conference and led to an ad- 
journed session held for half an hour 
after the close of noonday prayers. The 
answers that came to these questions 
dealt largely with the practical difficulties 
that have been felt in some of the 
branches in combining work done by the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, especially among 
candidates, and by the junior officers of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary with junior 
members. 

The Long Island officers questioned 
the wisdom of a member of St. Barna- 
bas’ Guild or of the Girls’ Friendly, 
often a busy wage earner, taking time 
to attend Auxiliary meetings, or doing 
work relating to Auxiliary matters in 
addition to those in her own association. 
They raised the question, whether, in- 
stead of trying to see that every woman 
is a member of the Auxiliary, it would 
not be better to see that every woman is 
a member of some society doing mis- 
sionary work. The fellow member hav- 
ing the same question to consider, 
thought there should be a branch of the 
Auxiliary in the same parish, even 
though there were other organizations 
doing missionary work, but would not 
aim to make every member in the parish 
a member of it, as many could not af- 
ford to belong and support more than 
one society, and she would not lessen 
the work of one to increase another. 
There are women enough in every par- 
ish who are not members of any mission- 
ary association or organization, and “our 
aim, I think, should be to interest them.” 
This brought up the reminder that from 
its beginning one aim of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary has been to enlist the interest 
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of every woman in thé Church in the 
general missionary work. 

The position of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society was explained to be that in the 
development of the life of the members 
it seemed important that the missionary 
element should be brought in and for this 
purpose mission associates have been 
appointed, and that the society had con- 
cluded that it was better to send and re- 
port gifts directly to the Board of Mis- 
sions, not through the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary. The Junior officers, meanwhile, 
would welcome some plan by which they 
might be enabled to encourage mission- 
ary enthusiasm among the young girls, 
possibly in some combined association of 
Juniors and candidates, sharing with the 
candidate associate the care of the 
young girls, but connecting the mission- 
ary part of the work with the Woman's 
Auxiliary and its Junior Department. 

This question, where it has come up in 
some of the branches, is one over which 
there is difficulty at present in the way of 
adjustment, but it is hoped that some 
wise and good solution may be arrived 
at, and that such talk about it as was held 
at the conference may tend toward 
reaching such a solution. 

In closing, the secretary of the Aux- 
iliary reminded the conference that the 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions as a 
whole is in a position to know the op- 


portunity and the neeed in the mission . 


field, to know what is required to meet 
that opportunity and need, to know the 
Church’s possibilities of meeting these 
requirements, and that it is designed to 
be a channel through which these oppor- 
tunities, needs and possibilities may be 
made known. She suggested that this is 
a fact to be considered in its relation to 
other organizations of women, and how 
gladly it would make known to such or- 
ganizations—Sisterhoods, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, St. Barnabas’ Guild for 
Nurses, Daughters of the King, Parish 
Guilds—those places in which women 
might serve in the mission field and call 
the best qualified from among them all to 
such service. 
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THE TRIENNIAL OF 1913 


HE Triennial of the Woman’s Aux- 

iliary to the Board of Missions for 

1913 will occur in New York at the time 
of the General Convention. 

The headquarters of the Woman's 
Auxiliary will be at St. Michael’s Parish 
House, 99th Street and Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, where visiting members are asked 
to register from the afternoon of Tues- 
day, October 7. 

The United Offering Service will be in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Cathedral Heights, 113th Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, on the morning of 
Thursday, October 9; the Triennial Mass 
Meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary will 
be held in Carnegie Hall, 57th Street 
and Seventh Avenue, on the afternoon of 
the same day. 

The business meetings of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary which the five elected dele- 
gates from each diocesan branch called 
for by the resolution adopted in Cincin- 
nati in 1910 will attend, acting for their 
respective branches, will be held at Aux- 
iliary Headquarters on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, October 8, with an ad- 
journed meeting on Monday, October 13. 

On other days, as will be advertised 
more fully, there will be held normal 
study classes on Missions in the Bible 
and on China from 9.30 to 10.45, with 
a class on the Woman’s Auxiliary at 11, 
followed by prayers for missions at noon 
and by missionary talks lasting till 12.45. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary is not plan- 
ning afternoon or evening sessions at 
headquarters, and is leaving certain 
other time free for its members to bene- 
fit by missionary and other sessions of 
the General Convention and other meet- 
ings of interest to the women of the 
Church, 


ARE YOU COMING? 


If you have not already done so, please 
notify the Secretary of the Woman's 
Auxiliary if you will attend the Trien- 
nial, and if you will join a study class, 
which one? 


THE JUNIOR PAGE 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 


To the Leaders: 
T is almost a truism to talk of the 
benefits Junior leaders receive from 
summer conferences. Those who have 
attended them feel that it is impossible 
to put into words what the help and 
training mean to them, and it is certain 
that all who have been at such a con- 
ference will go this year again, if they 
can. To those who have not been the 
best thing we can say is to come this 
summer and see if this training is not 
exactly what is needed to make them 
better leaders, which of course is what 
we are all striving for. 


There are three conferences under the : 


management of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. The dates and places 
are as follows: 

June 27-July 
North Carolina. 

July 11-20—Silver Bay, Lake George, 
New York. 

August 1-11—Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

Our delegation is growing so large at 
Silver Bay that it is hardly necessary to 
say more than that the dates are as 
given and add the words “Come again” 
to be sure of a good number, and yet we 
want a few who will come for the first 
time this summer. 

For the other two, Black Mountain 
and Lake Geneva, the question is: Can 
we not build up our representation? 
Surely there must be at least a hundred 
people in the Southern dioceses and an- 
other hundred in those in the Middle 
West who could do for these two confer- 
ences what has been done for Silver 
Bay. If you can, won’t you plan to at- 
tend one of these missionary confer- 
ences this summer ? 


FROM KANSAS CITY—FOUR 


First—Our slogan, “To General Mis- 
sions our first and largest gift.” 

Second—To be more and more dutiful 
about our intercessions. 


6—Black Mountain, 
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FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


E find our Junior room a fine thing 
and hope others will try it. The 
missionary atmosphere will influence im- 
pressionable childhood far more than we 
can realize. Ours is very unpretentious, 
just a big room in the parish house. The 
sun streams in through the large win- 
dows, and in winter there is always a 
bright open fire. On the mantel are dolls 
representing China, Japan, Africa and 
Alaska, a totem pole, various other 
curios from Alaska, Japan, China and 
Africa, also a good many Indian things. 
Over the mantel are copies of the Sis- 
tine Madonna, the Walk to Emmaus and 
the Resurrection. On the other walls 
are pictures of the Church Missions 
House, our missionary workers, institu- 
tions and child life in every land, Con- 
querors of the Continent, How to Help 
in the Overcoming of the Dragon, Mis- 
sionary Chart, Attendance Roll and bul- 
letin board for wireless messages from 
the world received by way of the Church 
Missions House. We have quite a real- 
istic wireless station, and use the North 
Dakota Missionary code of signals in 
reply: “The American Church is coming 
to help you as fast as she can.” On the 
table there are Bibles, the alms plate and 
prayer cards, with cardboard sheets upon 
which have been pasted pictures from 
the books we are using and from our 
Church magazines. The Japan post- 
cards give that touch of color so much 
a part of Japanese life. 

All these things tend to make the 
missionary world a real one to the child. 
It makes all the difference in the world 
to my Juniors that all these things are 
true. 


THINGS “TO DO’ THISS YEAR 


Third—To make this year “Japan 
Year.” 


Fourth—Each branch 
Spirit oF Missions. 


to take the 


OUR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR 


OR the year 1913-14 we have made 
preparations for the study of- China. 
The textbook will be by Dr. Pott, of St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, and along 
with it we hope to have (in addition to 
the usual “Suggestions to Leaders”): (1) 
A devotional life of Bishop Ingle, by Dr. 
W. H. Jefferys; (2) a new history of our 
work in China; (3) a book by Rev. Mr. 
Mosher of Wusih telling of the institu- 
tional work of the Church in China; (4) 
Dr, Pott’s “Sketch of Chinese History.” 

A new outline map of our work in China 
is being made, and will be authoritative, 
inasmuch as our three bishops there are 
editing it. 

A Junior book is in process of prepara- 
tion, but it will not be ready before the end 
of the summer. 

We have been in communication with 
people in Shanghai since November, 1912, 
and hope to have a good set of post cards 
corresponding to the Japan set sold this 
past year. Inasmuch as these things cost 
much more in China than they do in Japan, 
we cannot sell as many as we did last year 
‘for 50c., but we shall make the set as large 
as possible. 

A new stereopticon lecture will be pro- 
vided, and people in the First Department 
will be glad to know that New England 
will no longer be dependent upon New 
York for its supply, but can obtain the 
lectures from Rev. Carlton P. Mills, Dioc- 
esan House, 1 Joy street, Boston, Mass. 
Beginning next fall, China and Japan sets 
can be obtained from that point. 

Miss Grace Lindley, of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, is organizing twenty study classes 
to be held by leaders from different parts 
of the country. Three of these classes will 
probably deal with Junior work. The 
others will study Dr. Pott’s book on China, 
the Bible, and How to run an Auxiliary. 
These classes will meet at 9.15 a. m. on 
October 10, II, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 at St. 
Michael’s Parish House, Ninety-ninth street 
and Amsterdam avenue. 

The Educational Secretary is arranging 


for conferences of diocesan educational - 


secretaries, and plans to hold them on Fri- 
day afternoon at 2:30, October 10, 17, 24, 
in the Board Room at the Church Missions 
House. 


For mission study among men, the Rev. 
George A. Strong, rector of Christ Church, 
New York, is arranging classes to be taught 
by Dr. T. H. P. Sailer and the Educational 
Secretary. Those who wish to attend them 
are requested to write to Mr. Strong at 213 
West Seventy-first street, New York. 


EVERYWHERE 


N Exposition illustrating the work 
of the Anglican Church EVERY- 
WHERE will be held during the General 
Convention. Although plans are not com- 
pleted, it is purposed to house the Exposi- 
tion in special quarters to be provided for 
it in the Cathedral Close. There will be 
six scenes: Japan, China, the Philippine 
Islands, Latin America, Alaska and the 
North American Indians. Scenery for 
these has been rented from the Missionary 
Exposition Company and will be the same 
as that to be used in the “World in Chi- 
cago.” Besides these six scenes the work 
of the Church in other mission fields will 
be illustrated by charts, models and curios. 
In order to furnish the Exposition with 
curios we ask for the interest and co- 
operation of Churchmen and Churchwomen 
throughout the country. If any have 
curios or relics which would be of educa- 
tional value, or of interest to visitors to the 
Exposition, will they communicate with 
Miss M. J. Hobart, Educational Depart- 
ment, 281 Fourth avenue, New York. 


LADY CATECHISM AND: THE 


CHIC, AS MYSTERY, PEAY 


HE Educational Department has re- 
cently published a new edition of 
Marie E. J. Hobart’s well known Mystery 
Play. Price postpaid 35c. This play is 
especially useful for part of the pro- 
gram of a Sunday School Commence- 
ment. It is written for children about 
ten years old. Nineteen are needed in 
the cast. No scenery is required and 
Lady Catechism is the only character 
needing a special costume. The illus- 
trations in the text are helpful in stag- 
ing the play. 
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lications. ‘ 
Africa 
101 Our Liberian Episcopate. : 
103 The American Church in West Africa. 
*A Sojourner-in Liberia. 
Alaska 
805 *The Borderland of the Pole. 
Brazil 
1401 The Church’s Message and Mission in Brazil. 
China 
11 Our Foreign Medical Work by Women 
Among Women. 
18 The Training School for Bible Women, Han- 
kow. 
20 The Bible-Woman in the China Mission. 
22 The Training School for Bible Women, 
Shanghai. 
202 New China and the Church. 
203 *St. Mary’s Orphanage, Shanghai. 
204 *For the Girls of China. [St. Mary's Tall, 
Shanghai.] 
216 What the Postmaster Did Not Know. 
247 Practical Ideals in Medical Missions, Dr. 
Jefferys, 10c. 2 
252 Missionary Enterprise in China. Chester 
Holcombe. 
258 Business Side of Missions. 
268 *’Mid Wars and Tumults. [Boone Univer- 
sity.] 
Indians 
621 St. Elizabeth’s Indian Boarding School for 
3oys and Girls on Standing Rock Reser- 
vation, S. D. 
Japan 
324 *The Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 
325 *The Christian College and Moral Leader- 
ship. [St. Paul’s, Tokyo.] 
Mexico 
1600 Mexico: The Land, the People and the 
Church. 
Negroes 
709 The Church Among the Negroes—The 
American Church Institute for Negroes. 
710 St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 
711 The Black Man’s Need. 
The Philippines 
407 *The Cross, The Flag and The Church. 
THE WOMAN’S 
6 A Suggested Form of Constitution. 
8 A Message to a Weak Branch, 
10 Prehistoric Days of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
13 How Can I Help? 
14. Why Should I Be a Member of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary ? 
15 Sweet Amy (a story for those preparing a 
missionary box). : 
16 <A Bit of History. 5c. each; 50c. per dozen. 
17. A Cause for Thankfulness and a Fresh Cam- 
paign. 
19 An Auxiliary Campaign. 
21 On the Window Shades. 
23 Some Thoughts for the New Year. 
24 Lessons on the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
United Offering 
2 The United Offering, What It Is. 
3 The United Offering, How It Grows. 
4 Who and Where Are Our United Offering 
Missionaries. 
5 The Mighty Cent. 
6 Giving Like a Little Child. 
7 What Mary Saw: A United Offering Story. 
8 An Offering of Life. 
9 Alethea’s Call: A United Offering Story. 
10 Our Gift of Thanks. 
11 What Do You Think? 
12. A Study of the United Offering. 


A LIST. OF LEAFLETS 


; : : icati he Literature Department, 281 
he leaflets noted hereon may be had by application to t 1 : 
Son ese New York. Order by department and number. An asterisk marks recent pub- 
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United States 
1204 The Church.in North Dakota. 


1208 *Wyoming: The Last of the West. 


Miscellaneous 
50 Prayers for Missions. 
51 *A Litany for Missions. 
912 Four Definitions. 
920 Mid-day Intercession for Missions. 
941 How Can I Give to a Particular Object and 
Yet Give to the Apportionment ? 
944 Women in the Mission Field. Bishop Graves, 


946 How to Volunteer. = 
956 *The Why. and How of the Missionary 
Budget. 
969 The Church and the World. 
978 <A Few Facts. 
979 Things Accomplished. 
980 Does It Pay? 
981 *The Apportionment, How to Treat It and 
How to Meet It. Rhinelander. 
1101 Statesman’s View of Christian Work 
Abroad. Taft. 
1103 Concerning Specials. 
1105 How Shall I Vote? 
1106 Churchmen in the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. 
107. Diocesan Committee on General Missions. 
1108 Missionary Committee. 
1109 Forward Movement. 
110 It Won’t Work With Us. 
1112 Is There Any Substitute for the Organized 
Canvass? 
14. The Forward Movement in a City Parish. 
15 Suggestions to Leader in Every Member 
Canvass. 
117-19 Pledge Cards—Forward Movement Sets. 
1120 Weekly Offerings for The Church’s Mission. 
121 A Message to Men. 
301 Why Believe in Foreign Missions. 


3055 Catalogue of Publications. | Educational 


Department. ] 


The Sunday School 


1 *Ten Missionary Stories That Every Young 
Churchman Should Know. 10c. 

A Litany for Children. 

*The Sunday School Offering. 


AU XELA RNG 


THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Who 


1 What It Is; Where It Should Be; How toa 
Organize It. 

2 One Army—Two Departments. 

3 Junior Pamphlet No. 1. On Prayer. 

7 Suggestions for Junior Missionary Study. 

8 The Kingdom: A Missionary Catechism. 

11 Little Formica and His Brothers. 

20 Mother Church and Her Juniors. Mission- 
ary Play. 

25 The Sunset Hour. A Missionary Play. 


5c. each; 50c. per dozen, 


Membership Cards. Junior and _ Babies’ 
Branch. 10c. per dozen; .50c. per 100. 
United Offering 
12 Juniors and the United Offering. 
13. The Youngest Juniors and the United Offer- 


ing. 

5 Wanted: Sentries for the Outposts. 

6 *October 9, 1913. 

7 *Young Women and the United: Offering, 

8 WANTED: One Young Woman from Every 
Diocese. 


Babies’ Branch 
60 The Origin of the Babies’ Branch, 
ol The Babies’ Branch. 
19 The Babies’ Branch—To the Leaders. 
2 The Babies’ Branch—To the Members 
22 *Little Helpers All Aboard! 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


TO APPLY ON THE APPORTIONMENT 
THE BOARD IN MEETING ITS APPROPRIATION 


AND AID 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty-two missionary districts in 
the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Haiti, Mexico and Cuba; in forty- 
three dioceses, including missions to the Indians and to the Negroes; to pay the 


salaries of thirty-one bishops, and stipends to 2,553 missionary workers, domestic 
and foreign; also two general missionaries to the Swedes and three missionaries 
among deaf mutes in the Middle West and the South; and to support schools, 


hospitals and 


orphanages. 


With all the remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always 
be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of the 
following from September 1st, 1912, to April Ist, 1913. 


DIOCESE OR 


Apportionment 
for Domestic 
and Foreign 


Amount 
received from 


DIOCESE OR 


Apportionment! 
for Domestic 
and Foreign 


| 


Amount 


| received from 


MISSIONARY Missions, September 1st, MISSIONARY Missions, September Ist, 
DISTRICT | September 1st, | 1912, to DISTRICT September 1st, | 1912, to 
1912-13 April 1st, 1913 1912-13 April 1st, 1913 
oe = ee | = as 
Department I Department IV 
Connecticut. vc... ->% $ 56,680 $18,935.55 |\Atabamas.c.....20, $ AIS $ 1,082.08 
1 Scio” oi aaa eae Pea 5,014 1,266.59 UAE Lita ons shencrene Roe 4,720 1,087.80 
Massachusetts...... | 74,250 41,171.26 East Carolina....... 3,600 905.58 
New Hampshire. ..... 5,465 1,539.18 Blorida gets leer 4,442 2,245.71 
Rhode Island....... | 18,286 7, Vo Seet  WGCOTPIAn. oer + ac 4,054 829.10 
Wermionta. uence | 4,604 15349)57:7—_|sentucky 7... - 20) oat 7,633 2,959.71 
W. Massachusetts. 13,426 4,977.31 |\Lexington. SO rer anne 2,340 463.57 
— -—— a Wotmtistania J, > dep 3a 7,813 2,418.34 
S10 ee/25 $76,342.90 |MississipDi........-- 4,813 1,666.69 
— ore Peeete atone. a ae) 2748 87 
|Sout arolina.... 1 ,194 Qrhidileou 
peace MennesSeGy < recess ov os 0 6,944 ERIN 
Woy patearlty io o ackce $ 26,043 $0,706,605 ||\Ashevillen 0) 8. 2. 27808 849.14 
Central New York... 21,208 7,210.07 (|Southern Florida...... 1,869 443.08 
Long Island.....--.| 63,597 A Sa a ee ea ae 
INA Neel gi dre, eos iat 40,050 Li 250522 $ 70,655 $21,473.05 
New Jersey.......-- 25 , 860 8,151.63 Pere aie ae etree a re aa 
IN Kan Moral Pier ein cOciete 266,650 120,431.54 | 
W. New York......- 25,643 8,128.70 
POttO RICO set 2 ce 189 10.00 
$ 469,240 | $180,139.63 | 
s i 
Department III | Department V | 
16,049 $027 855052) \Chicacoyss. sera sl) 6—ee45e 327 $ 9,641.94 
ea Sine ea : 1,951 1,288.84 |Fond duLac....... eS || 783.09 
Bastomic-asaesa 2,566 551.32  |Indianapolis........ 4,494 | 1,230.00 
Bees ees 5,328 1,045.05 ||Marquette........<. 2,060 _ 220.68 
Harrisburg.......-.| 10,462 1543262 |\Michigan~ .c-..> > « 16,399 6,700.01 
Miaeeisad vc nes 29,053 9,107.38 |Michigan City...... 2,501 367.91 
Pennsylvania....... 157,970 61,107.94 |Milwaukee.......... 14,460 1,962.13 
Bittsbtre amass | 28,587 SOW do [JObIO....--2.- 2114s 26,017 6,628.61 
Southern Virginia... 15,601 4,597.31 ||Quincy..... Sewing. REY} 725.85 
Wit gindajahccscicote Sf 14,600 | 7,018.85 Southern Ohio navi 13,990 4,861.72 
Washington........ | 21003 | Q5209.47 \\Springfield, 7.2... 3,158 362.71 
West Virginia....... 61415 | 2,948.36 ||W. Michigan........ 5 OS) els dg aiosdy 
az | $ 313,195 | $108,830.14 || $ 140,080 | $34,697.82 
| 
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Apportionment Apportionment 
for Domestic Amount for Domestic Amount 
DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from 
MISSIONARY Missions, September 1st, MISSIONARY Missions, September 1st, 
DISTRICT September Ist, 1912, to DISTRICT September Ist, 1912, to 
1912-13 April ist, 1913 1912-13 April 1st, 1913 
Department VI Department VIII 
olOTA CO ek eure ee: 10,410 $ 817.30 | California aetasecersen $ 10,997 $ 763.41 
Dihuth ae ceri ea 2,943 857.42 ||Los Angeles........ One 1725755 
Towasstee 8,415 1,069.83 ||Olympia Ze dalenent 4,470 794.71 
Minnesota 13,052 2.9312) 68 mel | Oregons: cr... cee ent 3,402 1,446.07 
Montana 4,362 D308 220 Sacramento.......%. PRE NG 477.53 
Nebraska 5,007 O76. SO a Alaskan etree 1,000 892.80 
Kearney 1,780 604.25 ATIZONA Wh, ue eee 818 338.96 
North Dakota...... ds 725. 605.37 Eastern Oregon.... . 664 141.70 
South Dakota.~.<. - 3,300 1,912.72 Honolulu esss sae 1,900 330.70 
Western Colorado... 610 140503: se Wiidaho. se ise cee 1,389 163.07 
W yoriing en “Saab... 1,501 249.04 Nevada see eaten 1,003 649.93 
— pan Joaduiny.: ste s 1,028 306.43 
$ 53,095 $10,851.97 SPO Kane se eee eee Diag 707.44 
The Philippines.... . 500 17.50 
Calis Sree eka 889 172.99 
$ 44,041 $ 8,928.79 
Africdzn nba neee $ 420 $ 154.50 
Brazilce eter eee 250i" \teroeeer eater 
Department VII Canal’ Zones (eee cierGeaseeee 114.25 
Cuba wcn-Jitksen eons 840 70.06 
IAT KANSAS £5 secemsucle aie $ By 428 $ 845.25 Greece scp nba eben |i Ob aa atteliec haat ntl Mme cteenceg sia atte 
aba Shc Sisyapatts) taie aha 2,439 425.53 la Reheat OR Rin ete ry ererern ee Ul oe can 3 
IGATISAS votes wees 3,955 719.81 Hankow ence cee 250 “i pevctickemaere 
KansasiGitynnn eres 6,172 1,308.35 Vote, sche ee ae 160) 1) ie See 
MISSOURI Baste na rote 13,574 3,053.12 Mexico 420 2.50 
Hexas ver tautees oats 5,250 PRR IN pete Shanchatecerneeisee D50v" Weiter ersc eee 
WiesteDexasicaccncch 1,975 577.41 MOYO tsa -ankeleeneiae S30; Wigencnstece 
ents Oklahoma.. 941 287.04 DWVit lath 5 sy spares stereo] AD locte cafe halle vo falta tee ameter epee 
ew Mexico........ 964 272.01 European Churches. . 1,680 294.44 
North Texas......-. 298 148.85 oreign Miscell...-. 4) ..--2. 20h. t 
Oklahoma.......... 1,110 307.93 i les ae ear peed 
Saloniaiaccdee circ rer aoe 940 346.71 $ 4,600 Se TONS 
$ 41,039 $10,507.88 Totaleeccie core $1,313,670 $452,564.20 
Aas To Cat eo ery 1, 
é 912 Incr 
1. From congregations.................-7..+-. $353,394.15 $317,725.51 $35,668.64 Ree 
2. From individuals..........-..-..-.....255. 34,088.44 30,715.00 31373) 44 ene an maeae 
Bee romnouriday-sChOOlsin. sc issn tet ee 20,076.24 8,997.29 11,078.95. 
4° <Brom Woman's’ Auxiliary :'..002 2-0-2 .. 45,005.37 525 S006 mas Aan en "$7,544.69 
ig Wnts “TbaTeSE fs a vo taltoe ro ata hee eas 43,762.02 40,398.83 3,363.19 ary 
6. Miscellaneous items................-..00--- 2,471.77 1,764.66 OT AL a a ee 
PRGHLAN Sieve cate-c ot hase i eee ae $498,797.99 452.1 
7. Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering.......... 42000 .00 ; 22000 00 pire aaa 
Total... ees veces ere teenies $540,797.99 $492,151.35 *$46,646.64 ........... 


*The increase shown has largely occurred since Easter, March 23d, and is due of c t i 
so cortices one year ee ne This increase as compared with last year ehasea tne 57) and Apr 
st in Parish and Sunday-school offerings amounts to $36,961.52; allowi i i i i 
pee esp ts ao, owing for this the net increase in offerings 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 


SEPTEMBER 1st, 1912, TO AUGUST 3ist, 1913 
Amount Needed for the Year 


1. To pay appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad.............. .-$1,384,301.69 


2. To replace Reserve Funds temporarily used for the current work....................... 197,633.12 
Total coca sere brareca suet a ghdun er aece re 6 ene eR an ce ae 
Total receipts to date applicable on appropriations 2.000002. LLSLLLIT itr 84 $8 934-81 


Amount needed before August 31st, 1913 
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BOG, Att) OOM Nc indo Guth Oaks de olotia Odie ak $1,041,136.82 
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WITH THE PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


NOTICE 


OLLOWING the method now em- 
ployed by many of the important 


periodicals of this country, we have con- 
cluded not to send out acknowledgments 
of subscriptions from this office. Re- 
ceipt of the magazine by the subscriber 
will show that the subscription has been 
received and entered on our books. The 
following month the change of date on 
the wrapper will indicate when the sub- 
scription expires. We ask our readers 
to.take note of this new arrangement. 


E would call the attention of our 

readers to the postal regulation 
which does not permit the postmaster to 
reforward second-class matter to any 
individual without additional postage 
being sent. 

As many of our readers will shortly 
be changing their addresses for the 
summer we would ask that they notify 
us promptly of both their old and new 
address so that Tue Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS may be sent to them regularly, and 
not remain over in the post office. 


q 


E hope to increase considerably the 

subscription list of THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions this year. The missionary 
magazine of the Church should be in 
every home. It is needless to say how 
much we rely on the faithful friends of 
the magazine for their help by interest- 
ing others in becoming subscribers. 

The clergy and officers of the Church 
generally may assist us greatly in the 
work of gaining new readers by dis- 
tributing sample copies of THE Spirit 
or Misstons to those who may, after 
reading it, show their appreciation of 
the publication by subscribing for it. 

A request to the Business Manager 
stating how many copies are needed will 
meet with a ready response. 


N our March number we made men- 

tion of two letters that had been sent 
to us by people who were unable, through 
stress of circumstances, to renew their 
subscription to the magazine. Several 
good friends have generously responded 
with gifts which have enabled us to not 
only take care of these, but to perform 
the same service for others in like con- 
dition. 

One letter received was from a Sun- 
day school in Maryland which stated 
that two of the classes had each of- 
fered to pay a year’s subscription for 
the cases mentioned, adding that if these 
particular cases had been provided for 
the classes would be glad to send the 
subscriptions for similar needs. This 
indeed shows a truly generous spirit. 

The same thing may be said of one 
of our readers whose subscription fell 
in arrears. On remitting the full 
amount she expressed regret that, as she 
had taken three motherless children to 
care for, she now found herself unable 
to renew her subscription. We refunded 
this remittance on its receipt, but it was 
returned with many expressions of ap- 
preciation and the statement that she 
could not keep this money, as it was an 
honest debt and it gave great pleasure to 
her to pay it, adding that THE Spirit oF 
Missrons is always a joy to her. We 
wish that others of our readers, who are 
in better circumstances, might show an 
equal promptness of response. 


q 


HE business manager of THE Spirit 
or Mrsstons received just before 
Easter a letter from Alabama contain- 
ing thirteen subscriptions. The rector 
of the parish said: “This letter is sent 
by one of my girls, thirteen years of 
age, who has made this a part of her 
Lenten work.” 
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ROEL WGP 


OFFICE, FURNITURE 


in great variety of 
style and price 


T..G. SELLE W: 


111 Fulton St. NEW YORK 


Clergymen’s 


Retiring Fund Society 


Grants annuities to the clergy at 
60 years of age based upon pre- 
paratory contributions to its treas- 
ury. 


Invested Capital, $340,000.00 


Particulars on application 
to Financial ecretary. 


Rey. DR. HENRY ANSTICE 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


An Ordination Gift 


for Deacon or Priest, containing the 
Bible, Apocrypha and Prayer-book. 

Bound in full Limp, Black Turkey 
Morocco. Red under Gold Edges. 


Size 34 x 54 inches. Price five dol- 
lars, post-paid. 


R. W. CROTHERS 
Bookseller 
Irving Place and Nineteenth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Stories of | 
Cross and Flag 


1. GEORGE WASHINGTON : 
Christian. 


2. SOME GREAT CHRISTIAN 
JEWS. 


3. ST. PATRICK AND OTHERS 
OF HIS TIME. 


(In the press) 


New illustrations and new informa- 
tion. Low prices for popular distri- 
bution. People will read these who 
read little or nothing else of Church 
literature. Valuable aids in the 
parish. 


25ec. Each 


Rev. John S. Littell, D. D. 
KEENE, N. H. 


The Welkom Warmer 


Endorsed by the medical profession 
and hospital authorities as the only 
modern and sensible substitute for 
the Hot-water Bottle, 


No Water 
to Heat 
No Rubber 


es 


THE WELKOM WARMER OUTFIT 
It is made of metal, and {fs heated within one 
minute by the lighting and insertion of tube con- 
taining a blazeless, smokeless and odorless fuel, 
generating a heat of uniform temperature which 
lasts two hours, Oe Roe A 8 ae cont 
s_a pain-killer e 
WARMER has no equal as-it can be put into 
instant action, thus avoiding heating water and 
waiting for the kettle to boil. | 
Complete outfit, including Warmer, bag, belt, 
box and 10 tubes of fuel $1.00. SENT WITH- 1 
10 DAYS. hie SATISFACTORY WERE 
OTHERWISE RETURN. } 


Write today for descriptive booklet 


WELKOM WARMER MFG.CO. 
Dept. S.M., 108 Fulton St., New York 
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